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Britain Can Design It by Douglas Scou 
William Morris: Socialism and Culture 


Putting in the Sound-track by E. Silverman 


ON THE SLANT 


A Play in Three Acts by 
DEREK HUDSON and ANTHONY GOLDSMITH 


Preface by WILL HAY 
Illustrated by JOHN NAPPER 


7s. 6d. net - - - Ready Shortly 


This hilarious, uproarious and high spirited play was written by 
its two authors during a short stay at a famous Sussex hostelry. 
John Napper has entered into the spirit of the thing very keenly 
with his illustrations. 


It is the story of an impoverished Peer who turns his 
ancestral home into a preparatory school with 


complications and even more remarkable results. 


remarkable 


Will Hay provides a preface in which he gives some shrewd 
advice to Lord Slant. 


From Lewis Carroll to Leacock and Beachcomber there has been 
nothing much funnier than “On The Slant’’. 


A TTERARY MASTERPIECE 


Hartrampf’sVocabularies is acclaim- 
ed by discriminating people the 
world over as the “‘greatest inven- 
tion since the alphabet.’’ Eminent 
authors, playwrights, business and 
professional men and women say it 
almost thinks for them and shapes 
their thoughts into brilliant, force- 
ii ful language. 
The idea and Word Chart, which 
forms an integral part of this price- 
less work, leads you to the exact 
word you want—when you want it; 
it gives an astonishing new mastery 
of words and ideas. Your thoughts 
wea are steered, as if by a mariner’s 
tuane COMpass, into those amazing word 
ses channels that enable you to make 
your written and spoken words 
sparkle with brilliance, charm and power. Words and Ideas leap into the 
mind — vitalize the message — grip the interest- sway — convince — compel 


HARTRAMPF’S VOCABULARIES contains word groups that abound 
with synonyms, antonyms and relatives. This unique grouping facilitates 
word pictures that excel in literary splendour. Tiresome searches 
through the Dictionary for elusive words are things of the past when 
‘lartrampf’s Vocabularies is by your side. 

SILBERT FRANKAU says: ‘“‘HARTRAMPF’S VOCABULARIES seems to me_ infinitely 
useful. To the amateur writer it should prove absolutely invaluable, while to the professional, 


like myself, it is the best adjunct that | have so far discovered. Henceforward, it is not 
going to leave my desk."’ 


Send Id. Stamp TODAY for a specimen of the Idea and Work Chart embodied in a 
descriptive brochure. 


PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
(DEPT. OT /HV8) 


PSYCHOLOGY HOUSE, MARPLE, CHESHIRE 
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Thousands 
learn to 
draw 


Remarkable facts from 
Occupied Europe 


Quaint pen and brush sketch A 
by an old AB C pupil 


OULD you believe that during their slavery under 
the Germans thousands of people in France, Belgium, 
Holland and Scandinavia found relief from their 


anxieties by learning to draw? 


It’s true. And the way they did it was as 
pupils of A B C Schools of Drawing which 
exist all over Western Europe. The course 
is a fascinatingly interesting way to pass 
the long evenings and to acquire a talent 
which will be a never ending source of 


This kiddie is mainly 


pleasure and profit. C’s and S's and U's 
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he Common Cold | 


—this may help you 


If you are one of the millions who suffer 
from colds during the winter, Serocalcin 
may help you. We do not claim definitely 
that it will, nor do we pretend that it is 
infallible. But many thousands of regular 
users find in Serocalcin the means of successfully 
preventing and treating colds—and so may you, 


Prevention of colds 


Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In many 
cases this gives 3 to 4 months immunity from colds. 


\ Treatment of an existing cold 


Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced in 
the early stages of a cold this often clears up the attack in 3 
or 4 days. Serocalcin is suitable for adults and childyen. 


The immunising course of 60 Serocalcin tablets 
costs 8/5}d. Treatment pack of 20 tablets—3 /4}d. \ 


All who suffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods 
Laboratories Ltd., Watford, for descriptive booklet 
‘“ Immunity from Colds’’. 
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Notes and Comments 
The Third Programme 


HE MOST IMPORTANT NEWS OF THE MONTH 
is undoubtedly that of the inauguration of 
the B.B.C.’s “‘Third Programme.”’ 

It is designed to satisfy that large and rapidly 
growing audience which demands access to the 
best of the world’s art and thought, and which 
wants entertainment that doesn’t play down 
to the lowest common denominator in popular 
taste—as the existing programmes too often do. 

The planners of the new programme are 
freed from the necessity of interrupting large 
scale works for news bulletins and the like. 
Hence in the first week listeners were able to 
hear the whole of Donizetti’s Don Pasquale 
from the Cambridge Theatre, the outstanding 
success of the opera revival now going on; 
and Shaw’s Man and Superman in its entirety— 
four hours or so of intellectual audacity and 
wit which the younger generation has had no 
chance of seeing on the stage except in a 
truncated form. 

By the time these notes are in print readers 
will be familiar with the make-up of the early 
programmes. One feature, however, which is 
distinctive of the new service is the high propor- 
tion of repeat performances. This is an 
excellent thing, and should encourage the 
development of critical listening, since one will 
be able, within limits, to return to a particular 
item or passage much as one takes down a 
book from the shelf. 

In a leading article in The Times welcoming 
the new programme, attention is drawn to the 
danger of a sort of listener-sectarianism 
developing: ‘‘If the effect of the present experi- 
ment is merely to fence off a group of more 
exacting listeners and encourage them to ignore, 
and their special programmes to be ignored by, 
the general body of listeners, the new pro- 
gramme will not fulfil its high purposes.’’ To 
avoid this tendency, the level of the Home and 


Light programmes must be raised, so that such 
a fence will not in fact exist. 

One other thing. The classics are not 
enough. We are confident that the Third 
Programme planners are alert to spot new 
talent. It is up to our young men and women, 
would-be poets, dramatists, musicians, to 
realise what great potentialities the new medium 
offers them, make it their own, and help to 
materialise our often-announced, but some- 
what dilatory, renaissance. 


The Arts Council’s First Year 


HE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARTS 
Council of Great Britain leaves us with 
the impression of a considerable social 

achievement. The late Lord Keynes, re- 

viewing in a broadcast talk just over a year ago, 
the development of C.E.M.A. which led up 
to the formation of the Arts Council, confessed 
that ‘‘we soon found we were providing what 
had never existed even in peace time. Primarily 
considered as a mechanism for maintaining 
morale and productive efficiency under ab- 
normal strain of war, music, drama and art 
soon proved through popular response to be 
indispensable necessities for social living. It 
was not so much a benevolent act on the part 
of the Coalition Government to continue the 
work of C.E.M.A. in times of peace, as an 
unavoidable answer to a consolidated popular 
demand which could no longer be denied. 
It is due to the Council’s declared hesitancy 
to commit itself too definitely to anything 
which could be called a policy —‘‘we do not 
intend to socialise this side of social endea- 
vour’’—that the development of its work up 
to date appears somewhat haphazard. 
‘*Co-operation with all, competition with 
none’’ is a laudable motto, but as a guide to 
practice does it not in fact induce a certain 
passivity, a tendency to wait on events rather 
than sieze hold of the tremendous oppor- 
tunities that exist for organisation and distribu- 


tion of artistic activity? Where organisation 
or local enthusiasm has already existed, the 
Arts Council has been a helpful godmother. 
We should like to see it go further to undertake 
more positive parental responsibility and 
courageous initiative in tackling the problems 
of providing Art Centres and regular cultural 
opportunities for every community in the 
country. The granting of a Royal Charter 
in August of this year has put the Council on an 
equal footing with the B.B.C.: its advantage 
is that it is continuously answerable to a 
known and present audience, the real authors 
and controllers of the great and hopeful 
successes recorded in this report. 


The Young Vic 


HE YOUNG VIC, A THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 
under the parentage of the Old Vic and 
the avuncular blessing of the Arts Coun- 

cil, will be born in the New Year, as part of 

a plan for an Old Vic Theatre centre. The 

centre is to be established in the badly-blitzed 

Old Vic Theatre in Waterloo Road. It is 

to be reconstructed on experimental lines, 

designed to enable the production of a play 
of any period in its appropriate theatrical and 
architectural convention. Attached to the 

Centre will be a theatre school, open to 

students from all parts of the British Isles, anr- 

it is hoped, endowed with sufficient scholaal 
ships to admit talent regardless of socid, 
background. The Young Vic will spend most 
of its time on tour, after a season at the Lyric, 

Hammersmith, beginning on Boxing Day. It 

is hoped that the experimental theatre will 

provide a stimulus to dramatists who feel 
the need for new forms in drama and new 
designs in the theatre. There will be many 

South Londoners who will be happy to see 

a child of the Old Vic back in Waterloo Road. 

But it will be two years before the experimental 

theatre can open there. 


Proms. for Children 


T IS A PITY THAT SIR ROBERT MAYER’S SERIES 

of morning concerts for children must be 

confined to Central London. Here and 
there one notices that different orchestras have 
given an occasional children’s concert, but 
this eighteenth series which opens at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on October 26th, 
is the only attempt to provide something in 
the nature of children’s Proms. During the 
past season. the organisers extended the scope 
of the scheme to include a number of teachers 
and directors of education on the advisory 
committee, to run conferences with teachers, 
and meetings at which the children could 
express their views and desires. This year 
they are also going to issue a magazine, to be 
called Crescendo, which will make possible a 
more extensive and informative explanation 
of the programmes than has been possible 
hitherto. In the introduction of symphonic 
music to children, the visual effect and concert 
atmosphere are all-important, and_ these 
concerts do more than broadcast programmes 
to schools can ever hope to do. It is to be 
hoped, though, that conductors will not fall 
into the too easy ineptitude of playing down to 
the children, or allowing any standard of 
performance below the best to do, as has been 
the case sometimes in the past. The children 
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provide an audience as sharp-eared, fresh, 
and highly critical as the most exacting con- 
ductor could desire. 


Poetry is Finding an Audience 


E PRINT THIS MONTH A STRONG PLEA FOR 

the recognition of the necessity to 

poetry of being spoken aloud to an 
audience. At any rate in London there are 
signs that poets themselves are beginning to 
go out and look for an audience, feeling no 
doubt cramped by their long sojourn between 
stiff boards on the shelves. 

Both the Poetry Society and the Progressive 
League, at the Ethical Church in Bayswater, 
are continuing through the autumn their 
regular recitals. At the Lyric Theatre, Ham- 
mersmith, Edith Sitwell’s original suite Facade, 
which with William Walton’s music and 
without the poetry has become one of the 
most popular of modern ballets, has been 
revived, with Constant Lambert’s rich, flexible 
voice substituted for that of the poetess. On 
November 3rd, Dylan Thomas will be pre- 
senting a programme called Purple Patches at 
the Lyric. Thereafter programmes will be 
presented regularly in the first Sunday of each 
month. 

Unity Theatre, who ran a series of recitals 
of poems with music a short while ago, staged 
a symposium recital recently at which Edith 
Sitwell, Hugh McDiarmuid, Anne Ridler and 
David Gascoyne read poems and answered 
questions. The Workers Music Association 
is projecting an interesting series devoted to 
the work of those younger poets who have 
written for musical setting of various kinds. 
P.E.N. members and their friends will be able 
to attend an evening of poetry read by Cecil 
Day Lewis on October 22nd. And at the 
Scala Theatre on October 26th, the Education 
Committee of the London Co-Operative 
Society, announce a Folk-Song and Dance 
Festival under the title The Living English, 
linked together by a verse script written by 
Maurice Carpenter. 

- This is poetry coming out into the open, to 
be subjected to the test of an immediate 
audience and the currents and moods of the 
time. By such means will the poet step into 
his acknowledged place in the growing cultural 
life of our people. 


Art a Disease in Kuomintang, China? 


NOTE FROM CHINA GIVES US A GRUESOME 
and startling indication of the Kuomin- 
tang Government’s attitude to culture. 

The Shanghai Municipal Police Bureau has 

ordered the registration of all stage players. 

This means that the players must carry at all 

times a registration card ‘‘similar to those 

issued to prostitutes and dancing hostesses,’’ 
and must report to the Police Bureau every 
three months for examination. This move has 
caused immense indignation among cultural 
workers in China. ‘‘What are we to think of 

a government,’’ asks one Chinese paper, 

*‘which puts art and syphilis in the same 

category?’’ Speaking at a press conference, 

Mr. O’Yang Shancheng drew a contrast with 

the Communist-led areas of China where many 

drama-workers and musicians well known in 

Shanghai before the Japanese occupation have 

been elected as people’s representatives and 

municipal councillors. 
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Theatre Training in Bradford 


The Work of the Civic Playhouse 


by Michael Johns 


REATING AUDIENCES FOR WORTH-WHILE 

drama, discovering potential actors, and 

forming live co-operatives with outlets 
for diverse creative energies from the car- 
penter’s to the artist’s—such is the work of 
the amateur theatre to which many provin- 
cial playlovers must look to-day for relief from 
the flapping backcloths and general tatty 
commercialism of the average Number Two 
or Number Three touring company. 

Opening the Summer School at the Bradford 
Civic Playhouse—the organisation I want to 
discuss—Tyrone Guthrie mentioned recently 
the wave of talent which Britain’s little 
theatres are making evident. He also stressed 
the prime need of professionally-trained pro- 
ducers to direct and discipline that often- 
amorphous talent. He even wanted a special 
centre which would train young professionals 
for this job. 

The Bradford Civic Playhouse is already 
under professional direction, by Esmé Church, 
one-time leading lady of the Old Vic and lately 
its producer. She has just launched a unique 
venture—a professionally staffed, full-time 
drama school within the non-profit-making 
amateur organisation of the Playhouse. 

The amateur and would-be professional are 
bound to come into contact, if only through 
the Civic productions wherein each student 
will eventually be assigned a part by the 
casting committee. I am intrigued to see if 
subsequent action and reaction between the 
two groups will have any marked effect. And 
of course if the School turns out a “*star’’ this 
may mean important decentralisation of 
theatrical interests from London . . . but that 
is tomorrow’s story. 

The preliminary auditions were scarcely over 
when the School opened on Sept. 30th with 
Esmé Church, Principal; Tyrone Guthrie and 
J. B. Priestley, Presidents; the Bradford 
Director of Education, Chairman of Directors. 
Tuition will be by experts qualified by diploma. 

One thing about the School which gives it 
such interesting possibilities is, that to attend 
its Monday to Friday classes—giving you the 
weekend at home—you do not have to pay for 
London accommodation (if you could find 
any). 

Of her long-cherished dream coming true, 
Esmé Church said to me ‘“‘I have always 
realised the value of a school in Yorkshire, 
where some of the most promising talent 
exists among people whose income falls below 
that which would make the London theatre 
schools a possibility.”’ 

As if to prove her words, one of the most 
outstanding acceptances at the first audition— 
the applicants were all girls by the way—was a 
19-year-old weaver straight from the mill. 

Fees are £50 a term; a Bradford business 
man has already put up one scholarship, and 
there are hopes of more. Applications for 
auditions came from all the Northern 


counties, and the selection committee had 
quite a job narrowing down the enrolment 
to 30, the greatest number commensurate 
with individual tuition. 

The course is so arranged that as the student 
studies the drama of a given period, he also 
absorbs the corresponding atmosphere in its 
music, arts and manners. 

Tuition lasts two to three years, according to 
individual capabilities, but if you are a flop the 
Directorate will tell you gently after the first 
four months and hand back some of your 
money. 

The second-year students will gain practical 
experience by running a self-contained Chil- 
dren’s Theatre for schools. Now if Esmé 
Church could be persuaded to send round the 
current School Certificate play . that 
would at least be a local step towards **teach- 
ing’’ Shakespeare—if he must be ftaught—in a 


way less likely than the average classroom 
lesson to damn the Bard forever in the eyes 
of the action-thirsty young. 

Of more immediate importance, imple- 
menting Tyrone Guthrie’s plea for canalising 
amateur talent and inspiring it to bigger ideas 
and greater stretches of imagination, is the 
Civic’s annual Summer School. 

For ten days, in the informal atmosphere of 
a small, modern theatre, the ‘‘pupils’’— 
school-teachers, youth group leaders, etc.— 
can forget the discrepancies of age (16 to. . . 
60?) set aside such civilised inhibitions as the 
fear of looking silly, and learn from experienced 
professionals some of the basics of theatre and 
the germs of the right ideas. 

At this year’s session they felt the spur of 
piquantly witty personalities like Tyrone 
Guthrie, who opened the school, and gained 
inspiration from a brilliant lecture-demonstra- 
tion in mime, by Hainaux and Cornelis of the 
recently nationalised Belgian Theatre, in which 
they participated as the lecturers’ guineapigs. 
Everyone was convinced of the enormous 
fundamental importance of mime—too often 
neglected by the amateur—especially after 


Cornelis’s 30 minute silent sketch Going to the 
Pictures, which achieved the incredible ex- 
teriorised comedy of a Charlie Chaplin short. 
No wonder the Belgian Theatre performed so 
successfully in Europe during the war for 
British front-line troops who knew not a word 
of any language but their own. 

And here a word for would-be actors who 
have not access to a stage. I saw Esmé Church 
conduct some rehearsals of Alex Comfort’s 
experimental paraphrase of the Christmas 
Story Into Egypt, designed for presentation in 
a room. 

A Russian receiving centre for refugees 
replaces the Bethlehem Inn, and the play is set 
within the circle of the audience. Speaking 
parts form the central core, the war refugees 
gradually straggle in and extend the crowd- 
reaction outwards, like a ripple in a pond, until 
eventually the entire audience is more or less 
involved. A fascinating exercise for the 
group or class where everybody wants to act. 

By its treatment of modern and experimental 
plays the Civic does magnificent work in 
introducing stage conventions more refined, 
or advanced than those of the ‘‘flapping back- 
cloth’’ genre I mentioned earlier. 

People relying for their entertainment on the 
less ambitious commercial theatre may sit 
in red plush for years without realising that 
there is any convention they have to accept 
save that of the missing “‘ fourth wall.’’ Theatres 
like the Civic, and the Norwich Maddermarket 
under Nugent Monck, accustom them to the 
idea that words are infinitely stronger than 
matter; that a Greek tragedy, or a Chinese 
traditional play with the stagehands drinking 
tea on the stage, can be as “‘real’’ as any 
naturalistically-set piece with slick machinery 
and a sliding stage. The amateurs are doing 
vastly important work in giving new authors 
that opportunity to experiment which the 
commercial management, quite reasonably 
watching his box-office, dare not offer. 

The Civic Players are entrusted with the 
premiéres of Priestley’s plays; and among 
newer works they recently gave the first per- 
formance of Ted Willis’s The Bells are Ringing, 
an interesting but. rather too sweetly resolved 
study of the problem of the demobbed Squad- 
ron Leader who has to exchange Spitfires for 
the margarine counter. 

The Players’ last festival production of The 
Tempest was an example of their nearly always 
excellent set design; production dispensed 
entirely with stage tricks and so extended the 
effect of the poetry in this infinitely delicate 
and sophisticated work. 

An even more recent show, particularly 
well handled by Esmé Church, who does not 
necessarily do all the producing, was the 
British premiére of Yellow Jack (Howard and 
de Kruif) the American epitomisation of the 
conquest of yellow fever. Switching from 
locale to locale on a skeleton set robustly 
clothed by the acting, the Players achieved 
cinematic continuity while in no way suc- 
cumbing to that horrid fashion of understate- 
ment and aping the cinema. Pe 

Perhaps most important of all, the Civic, and 
kindred organisations, encourage audiences to 
remember something which to-day’s spoon- 
feeding, celluloid entertainment tempts them 
to forget—that one of the major pleasures to 
be had from any work of art is going half-way 
to meet the artist. 


Putting in the Sound-track 


by Edward Silverman 


N THE CENTRE OF AN ENORMOUS DIMLY LIT 
barn of a building, a tiny figure stands 


on a small high-up platform; at his back is 


a chair, before him a large tilted illuminated 
table-top, piled with manuscript music and 
typewritten sheets; earphones, plugs and wires 
are strewn about in profusion. 

Vainly he tries to be heard above the 
chattering voices and preluding of musical 
instruments. 

“*Gentlemen, will you please look for 
7M4A.’’ 

At the studio end, facing him, a large white 
screen is hung, waiting to be brought to life 
by the projector. In front of and beneath the 
screen, at row upon row of heavy music stands, 
sit the brass section. Against the right wall 
sit the woodwind, and massed against the 
left gleam the golden reds and yellows of the 
strings, violins, violas, ’cellos and basses, in all 
the glory of their fine wood and varnish. 
Completing the rough semi-circle are the odd 
flotsam and jetsam of the percussion depart- 
ment; gongs, xylophone, bells, cymbals, drums, 
tympani, celeste, piano and, joining up with 
the strings, the classically beautiful harp. 

Behind the string and woodwind sections 
massive slabs of wood, hung by heavy chains, 
reflect the sound. High above each section 
more slabs, suspended in mid-air like a canopy, 
focus the sound down and into the centre for 
the mikes to pick up, lest it should escape into 
the far corners of the dark vaulted roof. 

At the back of the studio an open door and 
glass let-in wall reveal the heart of this gigantic 
organisation, the recording room with the 
projecting cabin above it. 

A loud banging from the composer, who is 
once more trying to establish contact with his 
unruly men, echoes over the vast cable-strewn 
floor-space : 

‘*Gentlemen, we have a lot to do. If I have 
to shout like this I will lose my voice. Please 
let’s run through 7M4A.’” 

At last we raise our instruments and read 
through the piece of music. We are scarcely 


settled on the final pause when the composer’s 


baton cuts us off. A commotion of queries 
about wrong notes; sheets of music waving 
in an effort to attract the composer-conductor’s 
attention; but he (poor man) has been too much 
concerned with a stop watch to attend to 
details of performance yet. 

The commotion dies down a little. Some 
of the queries will still have to be made later, 
but it is surprising how many will be settled 
unobtrusively by the musicianship of the 
orchestra, as the rehearsing goes on. 

From the door at the back comes the com- 
mand: ‘‘Strings alone for balance.’’ 

We play a few bars and are stopped, as a 
recording engineer lowers the long skeleton 
microphone-arm, unplugs the delicate nerve 
centre, replaces it with a different type, and 
raises the long arm to its former position. 
Finally he turns a small handle at the base, 
twisting the tiny mike round to face the 
upturned sound-holes of our instruments, 


Another few bars to reassure the sound 
people, and we can put our instruments down 
whilst it’s : ‘‘ Woodwind alone please.’’ 

Now comes the most difficult part of the 
session. Some of us make or renew acquaint- 
ances, exchange confidences and anecdotes. 
Others occupy these periods with a surrep- 
titious game of chess played on a pocket 
board which shares the place of honour with 
7M4A on the stand. 

‘*Brass and percussion alone please.’’ 

One violinist, whose name has been a 
household word wherever the Radio Times is 
read, sits back with eyes closed in dulled 
relaxation; his one remark this morning— 
‘*This boredom is not worth it, however much 
they paid us.’’ Never mind, at the end of 
nine hours of this dim sunless atmosphere he 
may be fresher than the others, perhaps. 

It is yet too early for the real born comedians 


and clowns of the orchestra to get going; they 
wake up when all the others are most jaded and 
in need of something to keep them awake. 

‘*Everybody playing please.’’ : 

We reach for our instruments and give a 
creditable performance, hoping that we are 
approaching the real thing at last. 

Men issue forth from the door of the ‘holy 
of holies’? and stand round the conductor 
gesticulating wildly. We are too far away to 
hear any details, but gather it must be still a 
question of balance. We are right. The 
musical assistant, like some squire of the past 
leaping into his knight’s saddle, jumps on to 
the dais and takes up the conductor’s baton, 
while the conductor goes into the recording 
room to hear for himself. 

Nothing seems to have been achieved by 
this interruption and repeat performance, 
except perhaps a deterioration in the neatness 
of the playing. 

Now the film is coming up. 

‘*Take it easy, this is only for my benefit,’’ 
yells the conductor. We were going to, anyhow; 
as the screen becomes alive with light and move- 
ment, multitudes of heads strain to catch a 
glimpse and it is very difficult indeed to play 
properly whilst looking over one’s shoulder, 
with a very occasional glance back at the music 
or baton. 

We finish quite out of synchronisation with 
the film but oblivious of all save the silent 
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drama on the screen. A vague feeling of in- 
congruity about the silhouette of a microphone 
and its supporting arm against an ancient 
paddle steamer—and suddenly the film is cut. 

Again the consultation with the stop-watch. 
‘*We’ll have to repeat the two bars before 
letter B and hold on the last pause till I cut 
you off. I think that will be O.K. Let’s try 
for a take.”’ 

At these magic words we gird up our loins 
with much noise and movement; chairs 
scraping, bows hitting stands, the coughing 
and spluttering of throats being cleared. We 
wait, confident that intense silence has been 
achieved, but a loudspeaker opens up with— 

‘*Quiet please, less noise in the orchestra.”’ 
Looks of pained denial from the musicians. 
Even more intense silence and ‘*O.K. we’re 
turning.”’ 

This time we attend to our business, play- 
ing the music at the precise spot indicated 
by the baton. 

““TM4A take one’’ says the conductor. 
“*We’ll go for another, but first let’s clean up 
one or two passages a bit.”’ 

We start to rehearse again, but the pro- 
jection people have started up by mistake. 
Someone shouts ‘‘Fiim’’ as the screen lights 
up. We stop, bewildered, as the conductor 
tries desperately to catch the beginning of his 
sequence, fails, and throws the baton down 
in digust at the unpredictable behaviour of 
projection room. 

“Cut it.’ We sit moodily waiting while 
the film is rewound. 

Once more we prepare for a take, deter- 
mined, confident in our freshness, that this 
will see the end of 7M4A. 

Dead silence; the film flickers onto the 
screen; tensely the conductor counts the ticker 
—‘‘Five, six, seven, eight .”’ We have 
begun to play with a perfect start, right on the 
opening shot of the sequence. Everything 
sounds O.K. Everything is O.K. But we 
don’t relax until the voice declaims ‘‘7M4A 
take two.”’ 

We are lucky, later on in the day it might 
have been ‘*7M4A take five,’’ but right now 
our thoughts are turning to other things. 

Murmurs of ‘‘Tea, tea, tea,’’ rise from all 
over the orchestra as we put down our instru- 
ments rebelliously and straighten up for a 
dash to the head of the queue. 

Hopefully the conductor shouts ‘‘End 
Titles please,’’ but seeing the tea wagon at 
the door, resigns and cries even more optimis- 
tically, ‘‘O.K. make it ten minutes.’” We make 
it a quarter of an hour, and half a session is 
through. 
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British Artists in India 


Tradition and the Contemporary Scene 


by John Irwin 


N RECENT MONTHS THERE HAVE BEEN WEL- 

come signs that more is now being done to 

bring to light the personal records of 
British artists and writers who have been on 
active service in India and the Far East, and 
an important addition to this material is 
provided by an exhibition of drawings by 
Mr. F. H. Baines and Mr. W. H. Blackburn, 
recently held at India House. 

Apart from their intrinsic merit as drawings, 
the most striking feature of this exhibition is 
that the artists have not merely tried to record 
experiences in a foreign country with their own 
eyes, but they have used their eyes to educate 
themselves in a new tradition. 

The collection includes a number of life- 


Goddess Parvadi, Kailasa Temple, Ellora 


studies (mainly of peasant and coolie women 
in Bombay Presidency and the Punjab) and 
drawings of mediaeval Indian sculpture 
executed in situ, some in pastel and others in 
line, at the famous rock-cut temples at Ellora. 
Hanging side by side, these pictures make a 
subtle and interpenetrating contrast which 
does much to dispel the widely prevalent 
notion that Indian art, with its strict icono- 
graphical convention, is a subject requiring 
special initiation for the Western mind. 

Art conventions, even within a_ single 
tradition, change and have their own develop- 
ment; but the grace and rhythm of the human 
form remains constant, and it is this that 
Indian artists have always made their central 
theme. 

It is true of course 
that to the mediae- 
val Indian sculptor, 
no less than to his 
contemporary in Eu- 
rope, the rules of 
iconography were of 
utmost importance. 
The main point, 
however, is that they 
were important not 
as conventional im- 
peratives arbitrarily 
imposed from with- 
out, but as living 
symbols in a com- 
munity culture. 

Iconographical 
rules must not be 
confused with the 
conception of a work 
of art: they are no 
more than the matter 
of the conception; 
and there is no 
contradiction in the 
fact that Indian 
mediaeval art is at 
one and the same 
time an art tradition 
most conspicuous 
for its iconographi- 
cal convention and 
for its astonishing 
life-quality. 

It was particularly 
fortunate that Mr. 
Baines and Mr. 
Blackburn, in their 
search for examples 
of Indian traditional 
art which would 
help them in their 
studies of present- 
day themes, should 
have made what was 
to them a purely 
accidental discovery 


F. H. Baines of the great rock- 


W. H. Blackburn 


Gujerati Schoolgirls 


cut temples at Ellora. In the restful, 
unchanging half-light of these caves, Indian 
sculpture, drawing its strength from the 
earlier regional traditions of the North and the 
South, achieved its richest mediaeval synthesis. 
Here one finds perfectly represented that rich 
symbolisation of natural form and motifs which 
is perhaps the most outstanding single feature 
of Indian art, and which, in their drawings of 
these sculptures, Mr. Baines and Mr. Blackburn 
have so faithfully tried to record. 


Although drawn directly from nature and 
firmly based in the sensuous fullness of life, 
this art is never, in the narrow imitative sense, 
naturalistic. There is no intended feeling of 
flesh, but only of stone; and the animation that 
seems to spring from the scuptured figures 
comes not from any mere linear dexterity but 
from energies revealed in the rock itself. Here 
we have one of the essential characteristics of 
Indian sculpture which bears no relation to the 

plastic or modelling technique developed to 
its highest perfection in Renaissance Europe. 


The best Indian sculpture of all ages has 
been true to the art of carving in the fullest 
sense. Unlike the artist of a modelling pro- 
clivity who infuses life and movement into 
his material by moulding it into shape, the 
Indian sculptor has always made it his primary 
aim to bring into life and movement those 
qualities already contained in and suggested 
by the material itself. 


An art so scrupulously faithful to its material 
demands from those who draw—as indeed it 
demanded from those who originally carved— 
a discipline of extraordinary exactitude, and 


in this test both Mr. Baines 
-and Mr. Blackburn have 
passed highly. 


In dealing with the 
works of these two 
artists together, it would 
be wrong to give the 
impression that there is 
any close identity of 
manner and _ treatment. 
There are in fact many 
differences which are natur- 
ally most apparent when 
both artists are drawing 
the same piece of sculpture 
from the same angle. 
Mr. Baines, the elder and 
more experienced of the 
two, shows a firmness of 
line and a concreteness of 
vision which in Mr. Black- 
burn’s drawings are off-set 
by a more lyrical approach. 


Maswasi Coolie Woman 


In spite of these differ- 
ences, however, there was 
a unity in this exhibition which immediately 
struck the visitor. This may have been partly 
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Marathi Woman 


F. H. Baines 


due to their mutual influences in working 
together, but even more, one feels, to a common 
sympathy for their subject-matter, which is 
India—the past achievements and present 
suffering of a people who, in face of every 
humiliation, have retained their pride and are 
drawing on it in their struggle for liberation. 


THE SOCIETY FOR 
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The Choreographer 


and the Play 
by Kathrine Sorley Walker 


HE LAST FEW YEARS HAVE SEEN, AS WE ARE 

all now well aware, an unparalleled in- 

crease in the popularity of ballet in 
England. From this fact springs a multitude 
of questions, and one of the most interesting 
from the point of view of the balletomane who 
is also a playgoer, is the developing relation- 
ship between the choreographer and the play. 
This, deplored by some stage critics, just as the 
growth of the dramatic ballet is deplored by 
certain balletomanes, must be a welcome move 
to many who believe in production as a pro- 
gressive art. The producer is to the play 
as a conductor to a work of music; and in 
certain plays a choreographer can be as 
integral a part of the performance as is the solo 
pianist in a piano concerto—a collaborator 
with both conductor and orchestra in the 
interpretation of the created work. 

Let us trace the position of the choreo- 
grapher in the legitimate theatre. Productions 
of classic plays have often called for incidental 
dances, while the popularity of ballet has 
meant that no contemporary musical show, 
and no revue, either large-scale or intimate, is 
considered complete without its interpolated 
dance scena. Many of these have been par- 
ticularly good, yet this work still leaves ballet 
and play distinct from one another. 

In the 1930’s particularly there developed a 
more integral use of the ballet-producer, when 
a musical play of a more artistic nature, such as 
The Golden Toy, would employ a choreographer 
of the standing of Ninette de Valois to weave 
a pattern of dancing through the action. Her 
grotto scene was one of the most important 
in this production, while Antony Tudor’s work 
for J. B. Priestley’s Johnson over Jordan aided 
considerably the very original direction of 
Basil Dean. 

All this nevertheless is the choreographer 
working still in his own territory of movement 
to music, more or less isolated from the pro- 
duction as a whole. A closer relationship was 
evolved in the memorable staging of Peer 
Gynt by the Old Vic Drama Company, when 
Tyrone Guthrie and Robert Helpmann co- 
operated over certain scenes. We will not 
easily forget the dark writhing ant-heap from 
which emerged the mocking Troll king; the 
groupings of the watching crowd who saw, and 
made their audience see, Peer climbing the 
peaks with the stolen bride on his shoulders; 
and the curious, desperate flavour of the mad- 
house peopled by its helpless idealists. This 
is what we can hope for from the colla- 
boration of producer and choreographer—the 
reinforcement of the beauty of the spoken 
word, the poetry of the writer and actor, by the 
sensitive contriving of significant stage-pictures; 
and pictures that move, ebb and flow and change, 
strengthening the weaker moments of the action, 
and rising with the drama to its heights. 

Stage production at present is, to a very large 
degree, static. In modern plays, the actor 
often lounges from one chair to another, 
through an embrace; in verse plays, long 
patches are allowed to rest entirely on the 
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actor’s voice. So much more remains to be 
done. Peer Gynt points the way, while the 
Thornton Wilder plays, or O’Casey’s Red 
Roses for Me, have shown how impressive is 
the use of changing, carefully-planned and 
imaginative groupings. It is this quality that 
one misses so much from the bulk of contem- 
porary theatre. ' 
There is another important point on which 
the choreographer can assist the producer— 
the province of expression in acting. We know 
how, given training, almost every ballet dancer 
can gain some competence in mime; and it is 
something of a shock to realise that the least 
good of these probably excels the majority of 
actors and actresses at present in straight 
plays. Such actors rely on the words of their 


matter for ballets. This branch of the literary 
ballet has surprisingly few examples, and in 
fact seems limited to productions based on 
Shakespeare. Fokine and Lichine composed 
versions of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Twelfth Night was produced by the Interna- 
tional Ballet; five different versions at least 
are recorded of Romeo and Juliet, by Lifar, 
Tudor, Nijinska, Lavrovsky (for the Soviet 
Ballet) and Harangozo (for the Hungarian); 
while Hamlet has been choreographed by 
Nijinska and by Helpmann. Of the four seen 
lately in this country, Twelfth Night, and both 
Lifar’s and Tudor’s Romeo and Juliet are 
examples of how not to adapt a play for ballet, 
while the Wells’ Hamlet contrives to be a 
brilliant translation and commentary, beside 


Peer Gynt among the Trolls (Old Vic Production) 


parts, or the “‘business’’ evolved for them 
either by themselves or their producers. Every 
dramatic part can be implemented in force by 
increased naturalness of movement and 
illumination of expression, and it is evident, 
when one reads of the great artists of the past, 
that they have studied this in perfecting their 
technique. 

At the present day, we still have instances 
of such greatness, and how memorable they 
are! One thinks of the radiant abandon of 
Lynn Fontanne’s Alkmena welcoming Jupiter; 
of Lunt’s scientific welding of movements, 
expression and speech in such parts as Dr. 
Vlachus; of Olivier’s groping embrace of the 
two daughters in Oedipus; of Redgrave’s 
gradual breaking-up in Uncle Harry; of 
Richardson’s excited abandon in the night- 
club scene of Johnson over Jordan (has he ever 
equalled his acting in this part?) of innumerable 
illuminating moments of Helpmann’s Hamlet. 
A step towards such mobility of expression 
could be taken, if the art of dance-mime were 
studied more seriously by students of straight 
acting. 

As a final point on the liaison between the 
play and the choreographer, it is interesting to 
touch on the use made of plays as the subject 


John Vickers. 


which the others appear in their true light. 
Twelfth Night falls into the trap of giving too 
detailed a rendering of a very complicated plot. 
Its very faithfulness to small incidents and 
minor characters is a fault. Lifar’s Romeo 
and Juliet could not well reflect less of the 
inspiration of Shakespeare. It neither points 
the situations, nor tells the story, nor develops 
the characters. Tudor’s version, over-faithful 
in the earlier scenes, loses all touch with the 
play after Juliet drinks the potion. With 
Helpmann’s ballet, however, the choreography 
distils the essence of Hamlet so that the 
ballet becomes a complement to the play. 

Closer collaboration therefore between the 
producer and the major choreographer on the 
work of play-direction emerges as an exciting 
possibility in the future. It has, of course, its 
pitfalls; but these, one feels, are countered by 
its tremendous effect, where successful. In the 
writing of plays we are at present experi- 
menting, with verse and prose alike; and it is 
in these new plays, where modern life is re- 
vealed as poetry, where the ideas round which 
our thoughts turn are brought to life, that the 
partnership between the two branches of 
theatrical art becomes most essential, and can 
show the most significant results. 


Poetry Aloud 


The Creative Influence of the Audience 


by Benedict Ellis 


HAT A LOT HAS BEEN WRITTEN ABOUT 

the Poet and the Stage recently: some 

sense, a good deal of wind-machine and 
a pinch or two of Arty-Crafty nonsense. I’m 
not going to fade-up yet another voice into 
the argument, but I am going to suggest that 
to get Poetry back behind the proscenium arch, 
and behaving as naturally as if she hadn’t been 
kidnapped by the littérateurs for a few hundred 
years, we’ve got to use fresh tactics. First of 
ail we must examine what the military men 
would love to call ‘‘the over-ali strategic 
picture.”’ 

In the two greatest periods of the drama, the 
Athenian and the Elizabethan, to talk of Poet 
and Playwright as two separate entities would 
not have made sense. Aristotle writing of the 
tragedians Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides 
always uses the word poet to describe them. 
For in the Greek the word simply means maker. 
Shakespeare took it for granted that the stage 
was the poet’s natural medium and didn’t 
have to have an exclusive little threatrical 
workshop to play around in. If he had had 
to rely on an informed audience or a poetical 
cult he could not have written as he did. 

The Greek poets were writing competitively, 
and for an audience of several thousands at a 
time, freemen, philosophers, and slaves, for 
entire populations in fact. We sometimes 
forget this. The Elizabethan audience was 
very much smaller but it was a public: a 
public that was truly representative, that hissed 
and cheered and ate its oranges and threw the 
skins at you if you didn’t give them the real 
thing. It was an audience that hadn’t got to 
pay through the nose to see your play. It 
wasn’t well behaved if it wasn’t interested. 

It was no mere accident that when you had 
these audiences you had the really great 
playwrights. The interaction always’ takes 
place. It is the audience which makes the 
poetry, the collossal poetry, the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus, the Sophoclean Oedipus, the 
Hamlet of Shakespeare. Poetry is a social 
product, born of the silent chorus of a people 
and the poet who is speaking for them. 

The audience-actor interaction is obvious, 
and in the theatre to-day if you want vitality, 
which is theatrical lifeblood, you must go to 
a good music-hall or pantomime where the 
audience and the artist between them generate 
it spontaneously. Here the audience hasn’t 
got a special hushed, dress-circle via-the- 
ticket-agency look, but is out to enjoy itself. 
Consider these audiences and the thousands 
now enjoying the Proms and deny if you can 
that between them they make a vast potential 
audience for a future drama. Whenever we 
remember the great poet-dramatists, let us call 
to mind the anonymous audiences who 
nourished and fed their talent. 

It was in Tunisia, near Kairouan, that I saw 
three men really enjoying hard work. It was 
an astonishing and remarkable sight. Three 
Arabs were digging a ditch, it was nearing 
high noon but their faces were all smiles. They 
dug, heaved, and threw to a rhythmical chant 


which bore a possible resemblance to 

Shell be coming round the mountain 

When she comes, when she comes... . 
That ditch was being dug well, with a minimum 
of fatigue and with obvious enjoyment. 

A few months later in appalling weather, 
annoyed by the Germans and made furious by 
the sleet and the turgid roads, we reached the 
village of St. Elena Sannitica in the Appenines. 
There were the usual surprisingly robust 
children bred on pasto, oil and vino who hung 
in sad little groups about our weary jeeps. 
We were tired and our morale was about the 
length of a woodbine and the depth of a mug 
of tea. Someone asked the children to sing, 
and spontaneously and miraculously they 
began. There were national and international 
songs (curiously enough they all knew La Ban- 
diera Rossa) but above all there were the local 
songs in the patois of the district. There was 
no music except their own voices, sometimes in 
song, more often than not the simple uttering 
of poetry to which they stamped and clapped 
their hands. Through the slow rain the 
charcoal smoke rose like bitter incense into 
the evening and these children, barefoot on 
the greasy cobbles, offered us from their brown 
mouths courage, and the elemental poetry of 
the earth. For them words had the texture, the 
flavour and the colour of blood and flowers. 
They were not anaemic, patiently learnt words 
such as our English schoolchildren too often 
sing, but sturdy, from the heart. Courage came 
to everyone who heard them with the force of 
sunshine. Slowly and methodically the 
Germans began to shell the village, hoeing 
among the hidden guns; but with a kind of 
grace and gratitude soldiers and civilians set 
about the tasks of the night. 

That was poetry in action, poetry which had 
the force of poetry. To those who would call 
it song-I would quote Caudwell: *‘Poetry is 
characteristically song, and song is something 
which because of its rhythm is sung in unison, 
is capable of being the expression of a collective 
emotion.’’ There was more in those two 
incidents to be learnt intuitively about the 
roots of poetry than in months of pedantry 
among the theorists. Work made light and 
disaster scorned by a living, articulate people’s 
poetry. This was poetry aloud and in practice. 

I want to quote Christopher Caudwell 
again: ‘‘A pianola roll is pierced with holes. 
These holes are real concrete entities. But 
they are not the music. The music is what 
happens when it is played. The poem is what 
happens when it is read.’’ I believe that one 
word more ought to be added to that, and that 
word is Aloud. For poetry is ideally what 
happens when a poem is read aloud: what 
happens to the audience, to the poem and also 
to the poet who knows his work is going to be 
heard and not merely skimmed with the 
shallow eye. 

Nothing can alter the nature of poetry, not 
even printing, but the effects of printing on the 
distribution of poetry have been disastrous. 
The attempt to civilise poetry by clothing it in 


literary multiples brought the attendant evil 
of all tidying and civilising. After a time it 
acted as a filter astride the direct channel of 
communication: Lips-Ears, Poet-Audience. 
By this means poetry was drained out of the 
public consciousness and became the reader’s 
privilege and therefore more and more confined 
to the educated classes. The dramatist’s 
instrument grew flaccid with inbreeding. 
Poetry no longer roistered in the tavern or 
appeared upon the stage for all to enjoy. It 
became a luxury, and no longer as honest a 
commodity as bread. Yet poetry is the strong 
nourishment of our humanity. 

While the distribution of poetry is out- 
rageously meagre, the hunger and need for it 
by tight-lipped, industrialised twentieth-cen- 
tury man are greater than at any time in 
history. The poet has taken for granted for 
many years that he’s writing for a small and 
often over-sophisticated audience which is 
going to read his black and white score in 


private. He has no Promenade audience and 
his work has therefore an individually cultivated 
smell. Poetry has survived in spite of the 
hot houses of the littérateurs owing to the innate 
vitality of individual poets. Poetry has been 
taken for a ride which has ended rudely in the 
allotments, the clique-tilled pages of the little 
magazine. The way out is to apply the only 
true test: ‘‘What happens when the poem is 
played? When it is read aloud by someone 
who will speak it sensitively, clearly and. in- 
telligently?’’ 

What is to be done then, to return poetry 
naturally into the mouths and ears of the 
people? The case of music is perhaps a pointer 
to what can be accomplished within a single 
generation. The value of the Proms was, and 
still is, bound up in the fact that they made 
music available for a public. You wandered 
in and wondered what it was all about, you 
liked it, you came again, you brought someone 
else. No one minded whether you came or went 
and spent your bob elsewhere, so you came. 
You didn’t pretend to enjoy it, you did enjoy it. 
It wasn’t sedentary, so you felt you were par- 
ticipating. You weren’t sitting still being 
spoon fed but you walked about and wrestled 
with it, and so it worked its way into the very 
marrow of your being. Side by side with this 
the B.B.C. for many years has made good 
music avilable day in and day out at the flick 
of a switch. 

So it ought to be with poetry. It must be 
made available by every means in our power. 
It must be taken onto the stage and into the 
pub, the community centre, the hostel, the 
camp; be given fifteen minutes at the gramo- 


(Continued on page 59, col. 3) 
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William Morris on Socialism and Culture 


CTOBER 3, 1946, WAS THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 

William Morris, an author now much respected and little read, well 

on his way to that innocuous respectability in which we are so 
proud to muffle up our old revolutionaries. The occasion may much 
better be marked by reading him than by paying more ornamental 
tributes of respect, by critical assessments and explanations of which, 
in any case, he stands in no need. For more than any other English 
writer of his time, he had grasped the shape of the future, and wrote 
for it and on behalf of it. Much of his work has the tone, the tang, 
even the vocabulary of the mid-twentieth century, and deals with prob- 
lems still acute because the solution which he saw so clearly fifty years 
ago has still to be accepted by Britain. How clearly he grasped the 
ideas which are fundamental to real Socialism, and how vividly he 
felt the hopes and fears, the loves and the hatreds, that must accompany 
such ideas, can only be suggested by these few quotations from the 
works of his later years. Most of these books are unfortunately out of 
print. The edition most likely to be accessible is the volume of selections 
edited by G. D. H. Cole for the Nonesuch Press. 


The Political Meeting 


This is how it befel: a workmate of mine had heard 

Some bitter speech in my mouth, and he took me up at the word, 

And said: ‘‘Come over to-morrow to our Radical spouting-place; 

For there, if we hear nothing new, at least we shall see a new face; 

He is one of those Communist chaps, and ’tis like that you two may agree. 
So we went, and the street was as dull and as common as aught you could see; 
Dull and dirty the room. Just over the chairman’s chair 

Was a bust, a Quaker’s face with nose cocked up in the air; 

—There were common prints on the wall of the heads of the party fray, 
And Mazzini dark and lean amidst them gone astray. 

Some thirty men we were of the kind that I knew full well, 
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From The Commonweal of which Morris was Editor 


—Of man without a master, and earth without a strife, 

And every soul rejoicing in the sweet and bitter of life! 

Of peace and good-will he told, and I knew that in faith he spake, 

But his words were my very thoughts, and I saw the battle awake, 

And I followed from end to end; and triumph grew in my heart 

As he called on each that heard him to arise and play his part 

In the tale of the new-told gospel, lest as slaves they should live and die. 


He ceased, and I thought the hearers would rise up with one cry, 
And bid him straight enrol them; but they, they applauded indeed, 
For the man was grown full eager, and had made them hearken and heed: 


Listless, rubbed down to the type of our easy-going hell. 

My heart sank down as I entered, and wearily there I sat 

While the chairman strove to end his maunder of this and of that; 
And partly shy he seemed, and partly indeed ashamed 

Of the grizzled man beside him as his name to us he named. 

He rose, thickset and short, and dressed in shabby blue, 


And even as he began it seemed as though 1 knew 


The thing he was going to say, though 1 never heard it before. 

He spoke, were it well, were it ill, as though a message he bore, 

A word that he could not refrain from many a million of men. 

Nor aught seemed the sordid room and the few that were listening then 
Save the hall of the labouring earth and the world which was to be. 


But they sat and made no sign, and two of the glibber kind 

Stood up to jeer and to carp, his fiery words to blind. 

I did not listen to them, but failed not his vioice to hear 

When he rose to answer the carpers, striving to make more clear 
That which was clear already; not overwell, I knew, 

He answered the sneers and the silence, so hot and eager he grew; 


But my hope full well he answered, and when he called again 


Bitter to many the message, but sweet indeed unto me, 


Deduction from Experience 


To sum up, then, the study of history and 
the love and practice of art forced me into a 
hatred of the civilisation which, if things were 
to stop as they are, would turn history into 
inconsequent nonsense, and make art a col- 
lection of the curiosities of the past, which 
would have no serious relation to the life of 
the present. 

But the consciousness of revolution stirring 
amidst our hateful modern society prevented 
me, luckier than many others of artistic per- 
ceptions, from crystallising into a mere railer 
against **progress’’ on the one hand, and on 
the other from wasting time and energy in any 
of the numerous schemes by which the quasi- 
artistic of the middle classes hope to make art 
grow when it has no longer any root, and thus 
I became a practical Socialist. 

How I Became a Socialist, 1894 


The Forbidding Word 


The word Revolution, which we Socialists 
are so often forced to use, has a terrible sound 
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in most people’s ears, even when we have 
explained to them that it does not necessarily 
mean a change accompanied by riot and all 
kinds of violence, and cannot mean a change 
made mechanically and in the teeth of opinion 
by a group of men who have somehow managed 
to seize on the executive power for the moment. 
Even when we explain that we use the word 
revolution in its etymological sense, and mean 
by it a change in the basis of society, people are 
scared at the idea of such a vast change, and 
beg that you will speak of reform and not 
revolution. As, however, we Socialists do not 
at all mean by our word revolution what these 
worthy people mean by their word reform, 
I can’t help thinking that it would be a mistake 
to use it, whatever projects we might conceal 
beneath its harm!ess envelope. So we will 
stick to our word, which means a change of 
the basis of society; it may frighten people, but it 
will at least warn them that there is something 
to be frightened about, which will be no less 
dangerous for being ignored; and also it may 
encourage some people, and will mean to 


On men to band together lest they live and die in vain. 

In fear lest he should escape me, I rose ere the meeting was done, 
And gave him my name and my faith—and I was the only one. 

He smiled as he heard the jeers, and there was a shake of the hand 
He spoke like a friend long known; and lo! I was one of the band.’’ 


From The Pilgrims of Hope, 1886. 


them at least not a fear, but a hope. 
How We Live and How We Might Live 


On False Culture 

Though perhaps you do not know that in 
the nineteeth century Oxford and its less 
interesting sister Cambridge became definitely 
commercial. They (and especially Oxford) 
were the breeding places of a peculiar class of 
parasites, who called themselves cultivated 
people; they were indeed cynical enough, as 
the so-called educated classes of the day 
generally were; but they affected an exag- 
geration of cynicism in order that they might 
be thought knowing and wordly-wise. The 
rich middle classes (they had no relation with 
the working classes) treated them with the 
kind of contemptuous toleration witn which a 
mediaeval baron treated his jester; though 
it must be said that they were by no means so 
pleasant as the old jesters were, being, in fact, 
the bores of society. They were laughed at, 
despised—and paid. Which last was what they 
aimed at. 


News from Nowhere, 1890 


The Press and the General Strike 


The ordinary newspapers gave up the 
struggle that morning, and only one very 
violent reactionary. paper (called the Daily 
Telegraph) attempted an appearance, and rated 
“The rebels’’ in good set terms for their folly 
and ingratitude in tearing out the bowels of 
their “‘common mother,’’ the English Nation, 
for the benefit of a few greedy paid agitators, 
and the fools whom they were deluding. 


News from Nowhere. 


The Factory as Cultural Centre 


As to that part of labour which must be 
associated on a large scale, this very factory 
system, under a reasonable order of things 
(though to my mind there might still be draw- 
backs to it), would at least offer opportunities 
for a full and eager social life surrounded by 
many pleasures. The factories might be 
centres of intellectual activity also, and work 
in them might well be varied very much: the 
tending of the necessary machinery might to 
each individual be but a short part of the day’s 
work. The other work might vary from 
raising food from the surrounding country to 
the study and practice of art and science. It 
is a matter of course that people engaged in 
such work, and being the masters of their own 
lives, would not allow any hurry or want of 
foresight to force them into enduring dirt, 
disorder, or want of room. Science duly 
applied would enable them to get rid of refuse, 
to minimize, if not wholly to destroy, all the 
inconveniences which at present attend the 
use of elaborate machinery, such as smoke, 
stench and noise; nor would they endure that 
the buildings in which they worked or lived 
should be ugly blots on the fair face of the 
earth. Beginning by making their factories, 
buildings and sheds decent and convenient 
like their homes, they would infallibly go on 
to make them not merely negatively good, 
inoffensive merely, but even beautiful, so that 
the glorious art of architecture, now for some 
time slain by commercial greed, would be born 
again and flourish. 


Useful Work versus Useless Toil, 1885 


Men will bring forth noble, popular, Art 


Unless something or other is done to give 
all men some pleasure for the eyes and rest for 
the mind in the aspect of their own and their 
neighbours’ houses, until the contrast is less 
disgraceful between the fields where beasts 
live and the streets where men live, I suppose 
that the practice of the arts must be mainly 
kept in the hands of a few highly cultivated 
men, who can go often to beautiful places, 
whose education enables them, in the contem- 
plation of the past glories of the world, to shut 
out from their view the everyday squalors that 
the most of men move in. Sirs, I believe that 
art has such sympathy with cheerful freedom, 
open-heartedness and reality, so much she 
sickens under selfishness and luxury, that she 
will not live thus isolated and exclusive. I will 
go further than this and say that on such terms I 
do not wish her to live. I protest that it would 
be a shame to an honest artist to enjoy what 
he had huddled up to himself of such art, as it 


would be for a rich man to sit and eat dainty 
food amongst starving soldiers in a beleaguered 
fort. 


I do not want art for a few, any more than 
education for a few, or freedom for a few. 


No, rather than art should live this poor 
thin life among a few exceptional men, des- 
pising those beneath them for an ignorance 
for which they themselves are responsible, 
for a brutality that they will not struggle with— 
rather than this, I would that the world should 
indeed sweep away all art for awhile, as I said 
before I thought it possible she might do; 
tather than the wheat should rot in the miser’s 
granary, I would that the earth had it, that it 
might yet have a chance to quicken in the dark. 

I have a sort of faith, though, that this 
clearing away of all art will not happen, that 
men will get wiser, as well as more learned; 
that many of the intricacies of life, on which 
we now pride ourselves more than enough, 
partly because they are new, partly because 
they have come with the gain of better things, 
will be cast aside as having played their part, 
and being useful no longer! I hope that we 
shall have leisure from war—war commercial, 
as well as war of the bullet and the bayonet; 
leisure from the knowledge that darkens 
counsel; leisure above all from the greed of 
money, and the cravings for that overwhelming 
distinction that money now brings; I believe 
that as we have even now partly achieved 
LIBERTY, SO we shall one day achieve EQUALITY, 
which, and which only, means FRATERNITY, 
and so have leisure from poverty and all its 
griping, sordid cares. 

Then having leisure from all these things, 
amidst renewed simplicity of life we shall have 
leisure to think about our work, that faithful 
daily companion, which no man any longer 
will venture to call the Curse of labour: for 
surely then we shall be happy in it, each in his 
place, no man grudging at another; no one 
bidden to be any man’s servant, every one 
scorning to be any man’s master: men will then 
assuredly bring forth decorative, noble, popular 
art. 

That art will make our streets as beautiful 
as the woods, as elevating as the mountain- 
sides: it will be a pleasure and a rest, and not 
a weight upon the spirits to come from the 
open country into a town; every man’s house 
will be fair and decent, soothing to his mind 
and helpful to his work: all the works of man 
that we live amongst and handle will be in 
harmony with nature, will be reasonable and 
beautiful: yet all will be simple and inspiriting 
not childish nor enervating; for as nothing of 
beauty and splendour that man’s mind and 
hands may compass shall be wanting from 
our public buildings, so in no private dwelling 
will there be any signs of waste, pomp, or 
insolence, and every man will have his share 
of the best. 

It is a dream, you may say, of what has 
never been and never will be; true, it has never 
been, and therefore, since the world is alive 
and moving yet, my hope is the greater that 
it one day will be: true, it is a dream; but 
dreams have before now come about of 
things so good and necessary to us, that we 
scarcely think of them more than of the day- 
light, though once people had to live without 
them, without even the hope of them. 

Hopes and Fears for Art, 1890. 
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phone concert and a. whole Sunday evening at 
the Rep. More than anything we need good 
verse speakers, capable of intelligent and 
sensitive renderings of all the many kinds of 
verse and unafraid to take their talent any- 
where. Broadcasting by its many-headedness, 
its anonymity, its intimacy and the fact that 
it has the willing ear of the people, is in a 
unique position to do for poetry what it has 
already done for music. _ But it was not likely 
to achieve anything with its previous ration of 
verse, about forty minutes all-told of late- 
listening per week. Nor if it continues in its 
minority policy of haphazard anthologies with 
that ‘‘specially reserved,’’ late-evening tone 
which is imposed on poetry broadcasts. 

Why, if we have the admirable ‘*This Week’s 
Composer’’ can we not have ‘*This Week’s 
Poet’’? And a Verse-speaking Choir on the 
same footing as the B.B.C. Singers? This to 
give us the Greek choruses, the choruses from 
Eliot’s plays, Milton’s Samson Agonistes and 
the whole wealth of narrative verse and saga 
which is our European heritage? The cinema 
audiences welcomed Henry V: let us hope that 
the rest of Shakespeare may in time be given 
to the huge cinema public as well produced 
and presented as that film. 

If this is done, if the B.B.C. becomes alive 
to its potential public for verse and its res- 
ponsibility to them, and if we do all in our 
power to encourage spoken poetry, we shall 
have created an audience who will in their 
turn create the opportunity and the interaction 
upon which the dramatic poet depends, and 
by which his stature is nourished. 
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Glassware Designer: Tom Jones 


Britain Can Design It 


Silent beam gas-fire (Radiation Ltd.) 


Good Work at the Victoria and Albert 
by Douglas Scott, N.R.D., M.S.L.A. 


F THE MANY PREDICTIONS OF CHANGE IN 

post-war Britain which were made 

during the war, not one anticipated that 
Industrial Design would be officially recog- 
nised and that a Goyernment-sponsored 
Department would be created to cater for its 
needs and foster its growth. 


The Council of Industrial Design was set up 
at the end of 1944, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Thomas Barlow, and has since been active 
enough to convince designers that it takes 
industrial design seriously, appreciates the 
difficulties under which they work, and is 
aware of the formidable obstacles to be over- 
come if a high standard of design is to be 
generally reached. Of these, the low level of 
taste among manufacturers, their indifference 
to design, their fear of it, and in some cases 
their downright hostility to both design and 
designers, is perhaps the most difficult to 
overcome. 


There always were exceptional manufac- 
turers who recognised design as a factor to be 
taken seriously, and in their particular fields 
they influenced the majority of their competi- 
tors. But in general the attitude taken in this 
country has been that design was a bother, was 
expensive, and anyway did not pay. In 
America it was proved that design did pay, 
and paid well. Hard-boiled American business 
men, who can hardly be accused of promoting 
culture unless as a by-product, retained indus- 
trial designers at high fees to ‘‘style’’ their 
goods. Increased sales was their aim and 
aesthetics to them was merely a highbrow word. 

They succeeded in impressing their designers 
with this outlook so effectively that, to quote 
Raymond Loewy’s now famous letter to the 
Times, the aesthetics which concerned them 
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were those of ‘‘a beautiful sales curve shooting 
upwards,’’ and this point of view is generally 
expected of British designers too, It is an 
understandable one, but it shows that good 
design is not yet regarded as an integral part 
of life which actually raises the standard of 
living. Its acceptance 
means that if a manu- 
factured article sells 
well in spite of its 
ugliness, no amount of 
cultural argument is 
going to persuade the 
manufacturer to spend 
money to improve its 
appearance though the 
people are culturally 
impoverished by every 
badly designed thing 
they have in their 
homes. 


It is fortunate for us 
that there are countries 
with higher standards, 
for it means that in the 
drive for increased 
exports, the design of 
British products will 
have to be improved 
to compete with those 
of countries such as 
Sweden, Switzerland 
and the U.S.A. 


Before the formation 
of the Council of 
Industrial Design, at- 
tempts were made by 
isolated persons and 
design groups to arouse 


interest in the importance of good design. 
These took the form of books, articles, lectures 
and B.B.C. talks, all of which had some effect, 
but in the majority of cases they were preaching 
to the converted, and in their treatment of 
the subject were often vague and woolly. 


One author insisted, wrongly I think, that 
the only persons qualified to practice industrial 
uvsign were architects. He was partly justified, 
since design training in the art schools of this 
country bears no relation to industrial condi- 
tions, whereas architects have a practical train- 
ing. Another prolific author generally succeeds 
in shrouding design in mystery, calling attention 
to the beautiful shape and glaze of a piece of 
pottery at one point, and at another claiming 
functionalism as the most important considera- 
tion. This is perhaps understandable, as a vase’s 
function is decorative whether it holds flowers or 
not, and is therefore looked on from the stand- 
point of the Higher Aesthetics; but he illustrates 
two of his functional points with a crude looking 
tubular radiator, and with the opal-glass lighting 
sphere, originally evolved by the Bauhaus, 
which is not as functional as industrial design 
writers would have us believe, and is of question- 
able aesthetic value. 


This sort of writing confuses the ordinary 
public, whose untrained sensibilities cannot 
perceive the delicate nuances of form and glaze 
of the one, nor stomach the assurance that 
functionalism excuses the starkness of the 
other. The rest of the literature on industrial 
design leaves the impression that it is a minor 
and effeminate branch of interior decoration. 


However, this propaganda for better design 
began to have results, and at the Ideal Homes 


_Exhibition towards the end of the 1930’s one 


could be sure of seeing several items consciously 
designed from the appearance as well as the 
functional angle. 


Sty z Saori od 


Radio-set to stand or hang (Murphy Radio) 


Scale-model toys 


A much-quoted influence towards a higher 
level of taste is that of the London Passenger 
Transport Board. In architecture, fittings, 
rolling stock and posters; and in fact in every 
item of their equipment, standards are ex- 
tremely high, and their lettering is a byword for 
a beautifully designed, clear, all-purpose 
typeface. L.P.T.B. is an unusual instance of a 
public corporation adopting high aesthetic 
standards without the aim of immediate bigger 
profits. Perhaps the statutory limitation of its 
dividends may be a factor in this. 

The Ministry of Information Exhibitions 
have exerted a subtle influence on colour and 
form. (There was nothing equivalent before 
the war except the MARS exhibition). Millions 
of people have attended these, and they have 
certainly made an impression, for at every 
other exhibition since the war the superficial 
features of the M.O.I. exhibitions have been 
copied. 

However, exhibitions are no more than shop 
windows and to be of use the goods displayed 
should be of as high a standard as the window 
and should show the skilled hand of the 
designer in every detail. In the few furnishing 
exhibitions of the last year or two, emphasis has 
been on higher priced goods, and the dangled 
promise: **Look what settled conditions will 
bring!’’ is not attractive to the family whose 
total weekly income would just about buy 
one article. 

The chain stores with bulk buying power 
could influence manufacturers, if they were 
convinced that design pays. They sold somie 
good looking glassware before the war and a 
series of well designed, green-handled kitchen 
utensils. Unfortunately, price snobbery tended 
to detract from their real worth in the eyes of 
the general public. 

On looking over the photographs of the 
exhibits which are appearing in the ‘‘Britain 
Can Make It’’ exhibition, one becomes con- 
scious that in certain fields there have been 
striking advances while others show slow 
progress, 

America is still ahead of us in her designs of 
gas and electrical appliances. Our electrical 
manufacturers say they are aware of changes 
which could be made in the appearance of 
cookers and they would willingly make them 
but for an all-powerful bogey, the Supply 
Engineer. Most electric cookers and appli- 
ances are on hire from the undertakings, and 
if up-to-date models were bought by them, 
then their consumers would demand replace- 
ments of their old models, which would be 
uneconomic. 

The electrical space heaters shown in the 
exhibition seem to be confined to small 


portables, hardly calculated to persuade coal- 
fire lovers to change. Other electrical appli- 
ances have advanced considerably in aesthetic 
appeal and ingenuity. 

The fires, space heaters, small boiling units 
and multipoint heaters in the gas section are 
some of the best designs in the exhibition. It 
is a great pity that cookers again lag so far 
behind. Burner designs advance, but that is 
not the whole story. With one or two excep- 
tions it seems that the gas appliance manu- 
facturers are still thinking in terms of heavy 
sand-castings and out-of-date construction 
methods, and are ignoring advances in lighter 
sheet metal techniques. 

British radio design has reached a mature 
national style. There was, at one time, a 
tendency to follow the shocking ‘‘period’’ 
productions of America, and use heavily 
figured walnut stained a deep nasty brown, 
finished with a thick treacly glaze. Murphy 
Radio, however, decided to rely on contem- 
porary design together with good cabinet 
making, consider woods other than walnut, 
and to let the grain and colours of those 
woods speak for themselves. The influence on 
British radio cabinet design has been con- 
siderable. 

The toy section promises well. The small- 
scale models of machines, trucks, household 
objects such as mangles, are precision-finished, 
can be taken down, re-assembled and actually 
work—just what a machine-minded generation 
will enjoy. But the high prices put these toys 
out of reach of the majority of working-class 
homes. 

Glass, pottery and textiles are important 
as they are perhaps the most familiar objects 
with a direct aesthetic appeal. There is much 
clearing up of poor design to be done, and 
from the selection of exhibits I have seen they 
are on a higher level than we have known for 
some time. 

By including a “‘Designs for the Future’’ 
section the Council has shown considerable 
courage. This could so easily have degenerated 
into a cheap fantastic show with jet-propelled 
bicycles and atom-worked wonders, but they 
have kept a sense of proportion. However, 
although the fundamental ideas are sound, 
photographs of the projects suggest unfor- 
tunately, that in the future we shall have 
acquired a taste for all the worst features of 
American styling, which 
I very much doubt. 
The Space-ship is dis- 
appointing, as all one 
sees is a honey-combed 
sphere within a ‘*Pers- 
pex’’ enclosure, which 
does not do justice to 
the hard work and 
thought put into it by 
the designer. A cutaway 
section would have 
helped to put the story 
over. 

Ingenuity can be 
mistaken for designing 
skill and be directed 
to producing multi- 
purpose articles which 
only deserve the name 
of gadgets. These 
may be amusing but 
do not constitute 


Electrically-operated boiler with thermo- 
static control 

serious industrial design. The baby’s. high 
chair cum domestic step ladder cum ironing- 
board-stand is an example. 

Some of the unit furniture in aluminium and 

lywood is extremely good, and aluminium 
chairs which do not look like direct translations 
of wood have been designed at last. 

The lay-out and theme sketches of the ex- 
hibition itself suggest that a lighter, more 
imaginative touch has been used in previous 
shows, and altogether this ‘‘ Britain Can Make 
It’’ exhibition should prepare the way for a 
general revision of the attitude to design, and 
the recognition of its importance as a cultural 
factor. 

I hope it will not be long before the cult of 
golden-brown is banished and the humblest 
domestic article is bought as much for its 
aesthetic as for its utility value. 


The “Britain Can Make It’? Exhibition at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum remains open till October 31st and 
thereafter will tour provincial centres. 


Kettle with steam-shield handle (H.M.V.) 
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Theatre 


ST. JAMES’S: By the Grace of God by 
Frederick Lonsdale. 

WESTMINSTER: Message for Margaret by 
James Parrish. 
ARTS: The 
Maugham. 
Sheridan. 
NEW LINDSEY: Village Wooing and Back 
to Methuselah, Part I by Bernard Shaw. 
PICCADILLY: The Skin of Our Teeth by 
Thornton Wilder. 

LYRIC, Hammersmith: The Eagle Has Two 
Heads by Jean Cocteau. 

MERCURY: Tangent by Gilbert Horrabin. 


Constant Wife by Somerset 
The Scheming Lieutenant by 


Reviewed by Eric Capon 


HOUGH IT HAS BEEN A BUSY MONTH IN THE 
theatre, the product is still meagre. 
There have been quite a lot of new plays 
and few revivals, yet it is noticeable that there 
are hardly any new names among the drama- 
tists. Nor, I think, would a young and 
aspiring playwright feel very encouraged if 
he had seen all his fellow-writers had to offer. 

If his aim were no higher than to provide 
himself with a good income and satisfy the 
incalculable demands of the strictly commer- 
cial managements, then the one lesson from 
this last month is that the old hands know 
the game best. Frederick Lonsdale’s By The 
Grace Of God still provides the best entertain- 
ment. He knows how to cut his material 
into a neat utility product to suit all tastes, 
or at least all those ever likely to be encountered 
in St. James’s Theatre, and never makes the 
error of taking his very uninspiring characters 
seriously. This is the trap into which Mr. 
Parrish falls with his new play Message for 
Margaret. The same dreary sort of people 
occupy this theatre, but unfortunately the 
author asks us to take them seriously and be 
concerned with their problems, which are 
presented without wit and at considerable 
length. There were other plays which probably 
fall into this class, such as Benn Levy’s 
Clutterbuck by all accounts, but as the manage- 
ment was not forthcoming with seats for your 
critic, one cannot comment beyond wondering 
if the classification would have proved correct 
and, if so, what Mr. Levy is doing in that 
galley. 

The fact that this sort of lounge-hall comedy 
has little new to offer even as entertainment 
and can hardly be repeated except by those 
who learnt the trick some years ago, was 
proved even more by one of the revivals this 
month. Somerset Maugham’s The Constant 
Wife though, with the exception of Wyndham 
Goldie, rather indifferently performed, was 
easily the best comedy to be seen. There was 
even behind the plentiful wit something that 
approached a point of view. 

Other revivals were The Scheming Lieutenant 
by Sheridan and Shaw’s Village Wooing and the 
first part of Back to Methuselah. Seeing the 
Sheridan, I could not help being reminded of 
Hugh Sykes Davies’ attack on old Sherry in 
the first number of Theatre Today. For when 
he tossed off this effort he certainly had 
Farquhar’s Recruiting Officer not far away 


from his elbow. There were characters, 
scenes and even lines belonging to it. Probably 
a scholar could find further borrowings. Not 
that it matters much if the result is good, but 
in this case, it seemed only faintly amusing, 
and, incidentally, with its unbroken hour’s 
run, not a proper evening’s entertainment. 
It was like getting up from a meal after the 
hors d’oeuvres. The Shaw programme at the 
New Lindsey was very welcome and was one 
more proof that the author is considerably 
more than a sociologist or a politician, There 
is no one living who can write about marital 
relations in such an adult way. The per- 
formances, if not inspired, were reasonably 
adequate. 

The only other revival of the month falls 
into rather a different category. Thornton 
Wilder’s Skin of Our Teeth resumes its run of 
last summer. As this was reviewed in these 
pages last year, and, by a coincidence, by 
myself, it can only be added that it is still one 
of the best and most exciting things to be seen. 
Even those critics to whom it is agony to see 
the fourth wall convention even slightly 
modified, cannot forbear to praise now. The 
only new thing is that since last year we had 
an opportunity of seeing Our Town. Will it 
strike a very discordant note, to say that 
whereas I yield to none in admiration of 
Laurence Olivier’s production, Vivien Leigh’s 
superb performance and this year, George 
Devine’s excellent Antrobus, I find Our Town 
was on the whole a better play. But that’s 
because I rate it as one of the very few major 
theatrical experiences this year. 

At least Thornton Wilder offers some en- 
couragement to a new dramatist, even if he 
very understandably chooses a very American 
way out of the dilemma. Jean Cocteau has 
for some years been showing another way of ~ 
using the theatre. His latest play The Eagle 
Has Two Heads was the one really exciting 
affair of the month, apart from the Wilder. 
It has been almost unanimously condemned 
as rubbish, or as a sort of Ruritanian melo- 
drama, yet I found it most fascinating. The 
one intelligible condemnation would be to 
describe it as a most dangerous play, which 
if it had been properly translated and per- 
formed with full effect, would inculcate a sort of 
romantic fascism. This is very hard to refute 
as the play is a dramatic poem on death very 
similar to his film Le Retour Eternel. It certainly 
invites suicide by its theme that a perfect 
relationship between man and woman can only 
be achieved by mutual destruction. What is 
fascinating, as with Cocteau’s other plays, is 
his quite astonishing feeling for the theatre 
and just as in the film he showed that the poetic 
potentialities of the camera have hardly been 
developed, so I feel he does the same for the 
theatre. 

The play never quite lived up to its first act 
with its guttering candles, thunder and the 
Queen’s tremendous monologue. Miss Herlie 
has rightly been praised for her performance 
of this, but it seemed to me a bigger feat of 
writing to bring it off. The point is that 
Cocteau is a poet who does know how to use 
the theatre and he uses it as a poet would, 
largely for its symbolic and evocative associa- 
tions. What this play certainly is not, is a 
naturalistic melodrama and its treatment by 
the critics is a painful reminder of the treat- 
ment accorded a few years ago to a similar 


English play which had a very different content 
and philosophy but a similar technique. I refer 
to Patrick Hamilton’s The Duke in Darkness 
which was greeted with just the same blank 
incomprehension. 

Just as Cocteau is a poet in the theatre, but 
not because of the flowery passages (which I 
suspect were probably his translator’s anyhow), 
so Gilbert Horrabin, who wrote Tangent, 
doesn’t seem to be one. This verse play about 
prisoners in Crete (for despite the programme 
that is surely what it is) seemed at times to 
have quite a feeling for character and situation 
but none at all for a poetic use of the theatre. 
Despite the occasional apostrophising of the 
audience and ghostly scenes, the play was only 
alive when it most resembled a naturalistic 
play. The only trouble, then, was that the 
dialogue, being in verse, seemed a little forced. 

The acting this month does not call for much 
comment. Apart from those by Vivien Leigh 
and Eileen Herlie, one can hardly recall an 
outstanding performance by any actress under 
forty. Whereas the men seemed as a whole 
to set a much higher standard. There were 
two performances by young and comparatively 
unknown actors that stand out. Michael 
Gough gives a really astonishing performance 
of a slimy character in But For the Grace of 
God and Jack Allen made a very real character 
out of what seemed very slight material in 
Message for Margaret. Both these actors 
gave rounded and complete performances and 
were most impressive in their quieter and 
least spectacular moments. They had clearly 
taken the trouble of thinking their characters 
out. Of the younger actresses, I think Ann 
Gee in the Village Wooing was about the best, 
but the standard as a whole is such as to raise 
queries that there is not the space to deal with 
here. 

There has been such a furore about Eileen 
Herlie’s performance in the Eagle Has Two 
Heads that I think it should be viewed in the 
light of the general standard. The one thing 
that is certain is that Miss Herlie will soon 
rank among our leading actresses. She has 
the poise, presence and voice for such a role 
and remarkably little competition. What I 
hoped to find was, that here was someone who 
could stir one and whose feelings were warm 
and true. I am afraid there was too little 
evidence of that, but as few people ask for it 
on the stage to-day or can even recognise it 
when they see it, perhaps it is unfair to blame 
a young actress for being chiefly concerned 
with what is called ‘‘giving a performance.”’ 
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Reviewed by Louis Levi 


van the Terrible TOWERS ABOVE EVERY OTHER 

film to be seen this month, and must be 

reckoned one of the milestones in the 
history of the cinema. A glance at the list 
of films shown in London in the last few 
months reveals the growth in the stature of 
the cinema since the days when The Battleship 
Potemkin startled the cinéastes, but seeing 
Ivan gives a sharp impression of the maturity 
of the art. A sudden sense of perspective is 
gained by the realisation that (is it for the 
first time?) a director has deliberately adopted 
an archaic style, in much the same way as 
Shakespeare used the structure of the medieval 
morality in his Henry IV plays. 

The comparison is not unreasonable, for 
Eisenstein has used the out-moded architec- 
tural style of the German cinema of the ’20’s 
to convey a curiously medieval conception 
of kingship. His attitude to the Tsar Ivan is 
one of almost mystic adoration. Religion and 
politics are inseparably fused together—the 
solemn pomp of the coronation merges into 
a revolutionary declaration of policy, the 
decision to abandon Moscow and the court to 
await the summons of the people is taken in 
the liturgical atmosphere of the Tsarina’s 
funeral—until a sixteenth-century Tsar becomes 
the image, if not the incarnation, of the Eternal 
Saviour. 

The strength of Eisenstein’s feeling is 
matched by the scope of his visual imagination. 
The thread of narrative is lost in a slow, stately 
procession of rich poetic images, each of them 
memorable, imbued with a brooding, half- 
barbaric, stylised beauty. It is separate shots 
that remain in the memory when story and 
sequences have been forgotten; in particular, 
the climax, when the people of Moscow leave 
the city to implore Ivan to return to protect 
them from the Boyars. They stream out over 
the snow in a long thin black column, and 
a ripple flows over the line as they kneel to 
their chosen leader on the height from which 
the camera watches them. These shots, 
derived from Birth of a Nation, are a classic 
example of the imaginative use of spatial 
relationships. 

Ivan is not, indeed, perfect. Stateliness is 
not far removed from pretentiousness, and 
some passages more nearly resemble the 
bombast of ‘‘the raven croaking for revenge’’ 
than the impersonal dignity of Everyman. The 
‘*high’’ style makes the conveyance of per- 
sonal emotion almost impossible, and the 
broad miming imposed on the actors at times 
is crude and melodramatic. Ivan himself, 
magnificently played by Nicholay Cherkassov, 
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is a heroic character, an idealistic youth trans- 
formed into a tortured, prematurely aged man 
existing only in his fanatic desire to see Russia 
free, united, and great. 

The genius of Jean Vigo is of an entirely 
different order. Freed from the restraint of 
political and commercial considerations, he 
was free to express his personal vision, with 
the result that until this year Zero de Conduite 
was banned in France and only rarely shown 
in this country. A study in child psychology, 
it portrays a seedy boarding-school as seen by 
its inmates. They are not a particularly pre- 
possessing set of boys, neither very good 
looking nor very clever, but they have not yet 
learned to live only in the outer world of 
action. Their real life is in their imaginations, 
and Vigo has re-captured with humour and 
sympathy their inner world, made up of their 
view of their depressingly humdrum surround- 
ings and their revolt from them. It is useless to 
ask what their school is really like. To them 
and to us, the headmaster is an insignificant little 
man vested with a queer authority before which 
even the other teachers quail, who pries terri- 
fyingly into secret feelings. The senior master 
is a sneak, who prowls through the class-rooms 
during ‘‘break’’ and scrounges sweets. The 
maths. master, revoltingly gross and slimy— 
very reminiscent of a master at my old school, 
and probably at every school—is horribly 
familiar. The only one at all liked is the 
young new master, who shares in their games 
and instincts, and is the image of Charlie 
Chaplin. 

Against all this they rebel, and after a fierce 
pillow-fight in the dormitory on the evening 
before Speech Day, they raise the skull-and- 
crossbones, the universal symbol of freedom 
and daring, and, transfigured by religious 
ecstasy, begin the crusade. They entrench 
themselves in the attic, and on Speech Day 
hurl at the assembled dignitaries, like firemen 
in their ceremonial trappings and doll-like in 
their stuffed formality, a barrage of ‘‘jerries,’’ 
old shoes and books, 

Vigo has caught the spirit of childhood, 
presenting it from the inside without facetious- 
ness or condescension. In forty-five minutes, 
a third of the length of London Town, he has 
condensed the excitement and sense of mystery 
of childhood, the overwhelming importance 
of small incidents, the guesses about the 
behaviour of grown-ups when by themselves 
(what could the headmaster do with his 
bowler-hat but put it in a glass case?), the 
boredom of Sabbatarian Sundays with their 
newspapers, uncomfortable chairs, and silence. 
The abandonment of realism necessarily 
entails obscurity, and Zero de Conduite has 
its share of it, but it also has beauty, tender- 
ness, and fun that make it a film to experience 
and cherish. 

Theirs is the Glory is a matter-of-fact account 
of a great venture. The name of Amhem 
carries sO many over-tones that no recon- 
structed representation could realise fully 
the actual episode. As the film began, I felt 
that the director, Brian Desmond Hurst, had 
failed completely. The method he chose was 
a straight-forward chronicle of the engage- 
ment, possibly the worst of all approaches to a 
confused, and as it proved, unsuccessful action. 
But as the film chronicles day grimly following 
day, food and supplies running short while the 
2nd Army seems as far off as ever, and the few 


thousand lightly-armed men still hang on with 
dogged, unquestioning determination, the 
method is justified, and the spectator 1s 
stunned by the sheer cumulative effect of 
incident and noise into identity with the 
defenders. 

In its very matter-of-factness lies the strength 
and weakness of the film. No-one or no thing 
is made the centre of the narrative; personal 
courage and endurance are seen as it were in 
the middle-distance, like the tragedy in Breug- 
hel’s Icarus, surrounded on all sides by men 
living and killing and dying. Great skill is 
shown in the selection and management of 
incident, so that nothing is given undue em- 
phasis, everything combining to make up the 
historic set-piece that is Arnhem. The battle 
itself is the hero and the symbol; and the 
weakness of the film consists in the failure to 
define the symbol. It is presented with great 
success, but it is not interpreted. To ask 
that it be, is probably to ask too much; yet 
the film carries, perhaps unintentionally, an 
implication of futility. After all the courage 
and pain and humour, nothing is left but 
a few derelict buildings and heaps of rubble, 
the remains of a once flourishing village. 


London Town is a luxurious and langorous 
but synthetic, and down-right silly musical 
made for Mr. Rank by Wesley Ruggles, the 
director of such distinguished American films 
as My Two Husbands and others. With him 
from Hollywood he brought the plot, the old, 
old, back-stage success story that holds up the 
action for forty minutes; the songs, whose 
tunelessness is admitted in relentless plugging; 
and the canons of feminine beauty which are 
imposed on the chorus with horrifying results. 


It is as easy as it is necessary to be disres- 
pectful to this £740,000’s worth of nonsense, 
but difficult as it is for an unbiased judgment 
to be reached by an English critic, who is 
forced to ask why we should try to emulate 
American vulgarity in this country when our 
less exuberant but more penetrating native 
brand is so eminently suited to our tastes, it 
would be unfair to allow prejudice and the 
slap-happy way-in which the material has been 


Slung together to blind us to the merits of the 


piece.. The colour design by Ernest Fegte 
(also of Hollywood) is tasteful and restrained, 
a boating sequence on the Thames is re- 
freshingly original; and ignoring all my rude 
remarks, you should see it for the sake of four 
review sketches by Sid Field which are in the 
broad vulgar British tradition, and show him 
to be one of the funniest comedians on, though 
not of, the screen. 


The Stranger, the first film to be directed by 
Orson Welles since the unforgettable Amber- 
sons, is dis.ppointing. In essence a courteous 
acknowledgement of Hitchcock’s borrowings 
in Shadow of a Doubt, which are recognised by 
boldly repossessing his central situation, that 
of a sinister stranger hiding in a small Western 
town, it emerges second-best, despite a climax 
ingeniously contrived from a combination of 
Saboteur and Disney’s The Clock Cleaners 
(with Welles understudying Goofy). The 
fault lies in the script, with which Welles is not 
credited, which tries to conceal the basic 
unimaginativeness of the plot behind a surface 
of spectacular, but incredible, incident, and a 
colouring of the by now inevitable popular 


psychology. 


~ Books 


Recent Novels 


THE TROUBLE WITH YESTERDAY by 
Maurice Levinson. Peter Davies, 8s. 6d. 

gin ONE edited by Jack Aistrop. Dobson 
s. 6d. 

FIRST HOUSE by Ida Proctor. Dobson, 5s. 
THE EARTH BENEATH by Harold Heslop. 

Boardman, 8s. 6d. 

THE IGNORANT AND THE FORGOTTEN 
by Chun-Chan Yeh. Sylvan Press, 10s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Jack Beeching 

OR SOME YEARS NOW SAROYAN HAS BEEN 
Frecting us how funny and yet how sad 

it is to be an Armenian in America; and 
more than one taxi-driver has written a book 
to prove that it’s draughty, if chummy, in 
front. In The Trouble with Yesterday Mr. Levin- 
son, a London cab-driver of Russian-Jewish 
origin, has succeeded in wedding both attitudes. 
He tells us sad and funny stories about his 
childhood and family and job in the familiar, 
deadpan manner. Above all he encourages 
us to share his amazement that he, a mere 
cab-driver, should succeed in achieving publi- 
cation. Really a highly-selfconscious, econo- 
mical and skilful writer, the self-deprecatory 
manner he affects has betrayed his publisher 
into making the following quaint dust-cover 
observation: 

“. . a young man’s life, told with a sen- 

sitiveness and insight that is astonishing in 

one who has had nothing more than an 
elementary-school education.’’ 
What, one speculates, would they have 
said of Gorki? 

Mr. Levinson writes of his childhood in an 
orphanage, of slum-life and how it feels to be 
unemployed, of marriage, the blitz, the vagaries 
of urban life, with an enviable skill and 
detachment. If he wants additional credit for 
being “‘only a taxi-driver’’ I suppose he must 
not complain of condescension. 

The ‘‘Triad’’ series is designed to publish 
writings of awkward length. Handsomely 
produced, and with type that for once in a 
while is merciful on the eyes, Triad One has 
justified its purpose if only by bringing to 
public notice Gwyn Thomas’s remarkable 
short novel, The Dark Strangers. 

Although the working people of this island 
are imbued with a ferocious, fantastic sense of 
humour, the so-called ‘‘proletarian’’ novel 
has too often been starkly serious and deadly 
dull. Gwyn Thomas’s novel of unemployed 
men in a Welsh valley will make you laugh 
until you find your heart is breaking. Seldom 

‘in this century has the cock-eyed, savage 
humour which can be heard in snatches on any 
workers’ bus been employed so effectively for 
a literary purpose. 

The Dark Strangers is really a morality tale, 
told through the mouths of four hard-bitten 
unemployed men, of a priest who decided it 
would profit him better to preach humility in 
place of rebellion, and of how as a result his 
vital impulses were thwarted and his manhood 
destroyed. 

Invidious though it may seem to criticise 
in detail a novel of such vitality, it must be 


pointed out that the crisis of the story gains 
nothing from its marked resemblance to a 
passage in Grassic Gibbon’s Cloud Howe. Nor 
need Gwyn Thomas borrow irritating tricks of 
presentation from such as Damon Runyon, 
when there is a valid native tradition of wild 
writing ready at hand. 

Somewhat overshadowed, but notable in 
their own way, are James Gordon’s bitter, 
pessimistic stories of impoverished, lower- 
middle-class London life. Mr. Gordon seems 
at once so attracted and so repelled by the 
not-very-charming people about whom he 
writes, that he seems determined never to let 
them get away with a gay or generous act. 
Some glum and depressing people must live in 
Mr. Gordon’s street. Somehow they never 
strayed into mine. 

Elizabeth Berridge’s collection of pleasant 
but unremarkable lyrics, also included in Triad 
One, prompts the suggestion that perhaps a 
further volume in the series may use the odd 
third to attempt a revival of that half-suffocated 
form, the long satirical or narrative poem. 


"Normally denied magazine publication, the 


long poem seems an obvious candidate for the 
‘‘awkward squad.’’ 

The best things in Ida Proctor’s First House 
are the writer’s own woodcut illustrations. 
Rapt by her feminine, hypnotising style, the 
reader takes some time to discover that her 
stories are at their worst sentimental, at their 
best highly derivative. 

Harold Heslop’s new novel repeats the 
pattern of his earlier Gate of a Strange Field 
and Last Cage Down. The Earth Beneath, 
portrays life in a Durham mining village 
between 1850 and 1880. The hero’s family are 
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forced into the coal-mines by the enclosure of 
their farm. One of his brothers becomes an 
under-manager, another is killed in a great 
disaster. He himself stays on the coal-face; 
of his three sons, one emigrates to America, 
one goes to the bad, the third continues a miner. 
At last he becomes worn out with work, and 
dies. It is the story of not a few lives. 

The book has a shape, the life of its hero, but 
it appears ill-constructed because; although 
Mr. Heslop can write superbly about coal- 
mining, Methodism, the old, violent sports, 
the first trade-unions, and other things which 
interest him, he is capable in the intermediate 
pages of a devastating dullness. Several times 
he tries to indicate his hero’s closeness to 
farming by one of those blood-and-soil 
passages of which some left-wing writers are 
so fond, and each time one’s belief fades a 
little more; yet when once he has a pick handle 
between his fingers the character comes magni- 
ficently to life. The book reads as if its author 
had been frequently tempted to write ob- 
liquely—at second-hand—about things he did 
not know. But the true novelist must be a 
confidence trickster, able to persuade at least 
his reader that he knows everything. So the 
powerful realistic effect built up by the author’s 
more impressive passages is constantly being 
shattered by pages which go thud, like a lead 
half-crown. Sometimes the book reads like a 
bad translation, and sometimes it moves like 
ten minutes from a good Russian film. 

An expensive, ugly book, even for these 
times, The Ignorant and the Forgotten has 
compensatory virtues. The Chinese peasants 
about whom several of its stories are written, 
seem to have the same naive, humorous, 
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hungry outlook as their Italian counterparts in 
Fontamara. Only the passion and indignation 
are missing; contempt and irony take their 
place. 

The European and Chinese outlooks, it 
seems, are in other respects not so far divided. 
Both there and here, writers look sympathe- 
tically upon the ever-more-successful struggles 
of the disinherited, and yet permit themselves 
a sidelong glance, as in Chun-Chan Yeh’s 
charming eighteenth-century tale, Winter Fan- 
tasy, at yesterday’s established standards and 
conventional responses. 

Although one almost regrets, at certain 
moments, that the writer paid us the compliment 
of writing in English, his stories of war resis- 
tance are subtle and moving. If English 
writers knew their own people half as in- 
timately, and were a quarter as confident of 
their ability to cope with the future, our own 
literature would be spectacularly transformed. 


Recent Verse 


POEMS FROM INDIA. Oxford University 
Press, 8s. 6d. 

POEMS by Dunstan Thompson. 
Warburg, 6s. 

WITHIN THE THUNDER, poems by Hugo 
Dewar. Porcupine Press, 3s. 6d. 

OUTLAW OF THE LOWEST PLANET, by 
Kenneth Patchen, Grey Walls Press, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by John Manifold 


HIS MONTH’S VERSE OUTPUT IS LARGE. I’VE 
reduced the pile to four books, and still 
haven’t room to say all that needs saying 
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of them. Still, here goes. 

Dunstan Thompson is well-known in the 
U.S.A., less so here. If you know his work 
already, you will only need to be told that the 
best of it is in this book. If not—well, he is a 
little like Prokosch, and more than a little like 
George Barker. The main interest is melodic 
and he has great skill in building big baroque 
structures of verse, studded with literary 
allusions. No great variety of tone is here; 
all is rich, elegaic, slow-moving, hanging in 
great embroidered swathes. Whether it is the 
desire or the power he lacks, his verse never 
gives a sense of urgency; but if you have 
leisure and a trained palate, you’ll find him 
worth reading. 

Hugo Dewar is the very opposite. He is a 
long way yet from being a master of his craft, 
for one thing; for another, his responses are 
quick, direct, unembroidered, and urgent. 
Entirely unpretentiously he brings off what 
Pudney tried to do and failed, and what 
Kipling claimed to do and never honestly 
tried: Dewar brings the authentic voice of the 
swaddy, at loggerheads with bullsh, officialdom, 
military nonsense, and the broken promise of 
victory:— 

The hands 

Still bloody reach for bloodier deeds 

Against the poor of liberated lands; 

And fear and hunger, hate and scorn 

Strike babes and aged—this their crime 

The fatal fault of being born 

In such a land, in such a time. 
I think you ought to buy this book. If the 
author gains skill, while avoiding the dead- 
falls of ‘‘literariness,’’ and retains his honesty 
and directness and indignation, his first 
editions will be worth a lot of money one day. 
I wish him luck, sincerely. 

I wish the anthology Poems from India had 
a little of his decent anger in it. It has almost 
every other quality:—high technical level, 
variety of mood and style, perception, absence 
of flag-wagging—but not anger. The sight of 
India does make people angry, if they’re 
honest. So do other colonial countries, if 
you'll recall what a string of French authors 
have first been provoked into protest by a 
sight of Algeria or Senegal or Nouméa. But 
I suppose the very conditions of army life in 
India, the physical segregation of canton- 
ments, the mental segregation of ‘‘white 
prestige,’’ are designed to prevent the white 
slaves in khaki fraternising with the khaki ones 
in white. Some perceive their segregation and 
resent it, like George Taylor:— 

Outside the strict, enchanted ring, 

Unwanted witness of the scene 

I sit here in my uniform 

Ignored because of what has been. 
Some perceive it and accept it with a tinge of 
regret, like Lieut.-Col. Cave-Brown-Cave:— 

Here is this shawl I bought... . 

And now it lies across my knee; a token 

of a life 

I cannot even picture, because I never knew. 
But the others? Some hate India and pine 
for a somewhat idealised England; some 
surrender rather too easily to the place and 
accept its gods and its fatalism; some, like 
the admirable C. S. M. Paul Widdows, and 
J. C. Mollison and Ralph Brooke, seem to 
reserve judgement. Perhaps their best will 
come when they have long left India, and 
can recollect it in tranquillity. But few 


have put on paper the tragedy and pathos 
of the country. The Indian writers, Madan 
Lal Obroi particularly, and Tara Ali Baig, 
and Muriel Wasi, haven’t a fair share of 
space. Only Lewis among the whites seems 
to have felt deeper than the surface of India 
and of war: 
Who is it climbs the summit of the road? 
Only the beggar bumming his dark load. 
Who was it cried to see the falling star? 
Only the landless soldier lost in war. 
These last poems of his are immensely riper 
and truer than his rather irritatingly passive 
early verse that has been so praised. Still, the 
surface of India is fascinating, and so is the 
bulk of this anthology. There is consistently 
good stuff from Paul Widdows (he’s a find, 
this man!), fine single poems from N. H. C. 
Smith, Graham Cherry, James Cassels, Gordon 
Symes, Clive Branson and R. N. Currey; 
patches of very good stuff in Hugh Shelley, 
Michael Greening, George Taylor, Stuart 
Piggott and D. Gray. There’s some pleasant 
frivolity by Reg. Levy, and a pungent little skit 
by H. H. Tilley. There is remarkably little 
really bad verse in the whole collection. It’s 
a good book, even if it leaves one unsatisfied, 
waiting for the poems of ten years hence. 
‘Kenneth Patchen has been the subject of 
much hoo-ha and swooning by the publicity- 
boys in recent months; and I will take a small 
bet that from now until Christmas all your 
literary contacts will talk as if having read him 
were the sole condition of literacy. After that, 
it may become possible to see him without 
squinting through a publicity build-up. 

This book is made up of extracts from four 
previous publications, dated 1939, 1942 twice, 
and 1943. The first slab reads rather like 
parodies of Paul Potts by Dylan Thomas, or 
vice versa, but contains some very fine direct 
poetry like ‘* Nice Day for a Lynching’’: 

But I know that one of my hands 

Is black, and one white. I know that 

One part of me is being strangled, 

While another part horribly laughs. 

Until it changes, 

I shall be forever killing; and being killed. 
Some of the later work reads so like translation 
of Henri Michaux that at times I feel a slight 
tensile stress in my leg. In any case, there is 
too much pure escape-into-fantasy about the 
later work for my taste. David Gascoyne’s 
preface claims Patchen as “‘the lone one-man 
DADA of contemporary America,’’ but I 
can’t see this is true of more than part of this 
book. As the same critic points out, there are 
outcrops of good gnomic sense sticking up out 
of the dementia. My pet one so far is in ‘‘The 
Hunted City’’: 

Americans have learnt neither to live nor 

to die, 

but they have 

made an art of being loudly between the two. 
That is far too acute and immediate for DADA 
(which has, by the way, nothing to do with 
paternity, being a hobby-horse, a sterile hybrid 
from a base-born Pegasus colt and Gérard de 
Nerval’s lobster) and gives a hope that when 
Patchen reaches the fork in the road he is on 
now, he will choose, like Aragon, the turn 
towards action, and not the too well-worn 
trail followed by the pedlars of ‘‘amusing’’ 
little squiggles and indecencies to the idle rich. 

Meanwhile I like Patchen indignant better 
than Patchen making Miching-mallechaux, but 


there are good flashes among that too. I 
don’t think his one little genuflexion towards 
fashionable anti-Sovietism should be taken 
seriously; it’s an occupational risk of being 
born American, as things stand just now. 


Illustrated Books for Children 


AN A.B.C. IN PICTURES by Vivian Ridler. 
Faber and Faber, 6d. 

ALL THE FUN OF THE FAIR written and 
illustrated by Mary Kendall Lee. Shaw’s 
Children’s Books, 2s. 

BALBUS by Oliver Hill, illustrated by Hans 
Tisdall. Pleiades, 7s. 6d. 

THE HOLIDAY TRAIN GOES TO 
AMERICA written and illustrated by Peter 
Heaton. Baby Puffin (Penguin Books), 9d. 

7 JOLLY DAYS written and illustrated by 
Klara. Collins, 2s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Ruart McLean 


ai HERE IS A POEM BY AE. WHICH BEGINS: 


Call not thy wanderer home as yet 
Though it be late. 

Now is his first assailing of 
The invisible gate. 

Be still through that light knocking, the hour 
Is thronged with fate. 

The ‘‘wanderer’’ is a child, day-dreaming. 
The poem goes on to tell how the dreams of 
childhood form the man: how every influence 
on a child’s spirit will have far-reaching 
results: how, in those dreams, 

The world’s great sorrows were born 
And its heroes were made. 

In the lost boyhood of Judas 
Christ was betrayed. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the 
importance of the dreams of childhood: of 


feeding children on richness, not poverty, of 
imagination: of surrounding them with the 
first-rate in books and pictures, music and 
scenery. 

The writing and illustrating of children’s 
books is among the most important, and it 
should be the most pleasant, work that authors 
and illustrators can tackle. There are working 
in England to-day an unusually large number 
of good illustrators, but it is distressing to see 
how much of their talent, often first-class, is 
being poured away in ephemeral work for 
advertising and journalism. No doubt such 
work is best paid, at the moment. But I 
refuse to believe that it is so well worth doing. 
Perhaps authors and illustrators are being 
deterred from concentrating on more per- 
manent work by the possibility that quite soon 
everything lovely will be reduced to a heap of 
radio-active dust. That is a counsel of despair. 
It hasn’t happened yet; and, to children, the 
world is still as beautiful as it ever was, and 
the need for poetry and imagination is greater 
than it ever has been. If every good illustrator 
now living spent all the rest of his or her days 
in illustrating fairy-tales, the world would still 
not have enough of such things. 

There was recently held in London an 
exhibition of Children’s Books of the Past. 
It was a pity that visitors were not allowed to 
get them out on to the floor and look at them 
as they were meant to be looked at. But, as 
some of them have already survived for over 
two hundred years, they perhaps deserve a 
respite behind glass at least. 

The books mentioned below are not neces- 
sarily ‘‘just published,’’ but they have been 
published within the past two or three years. 
They are the best that I could buy in the book- 
shops on the days I visited them—always 
excepting my favourite Babar and Orlando 


Moura Lympany (piano) 


with The National Symphony Orchestra (conductor, Sidney Beer) records the 
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books, which I hope are too well-known to 
need mentioning. 

Vivian Ridler’s ABC isa tiny book. It is 
produced by auto-lithography, in. black and 
three colours. It is enchanting, both for the 
calligraphic beauty of the alphabet and words, 
on one side of the page, and the sureness and 
humour of the drawings on the other. I think 
George Cruikshank, who designed a similar 
comic alphabet, which opens out like a concer- 
tina, would have enjoyed this one. 

All the Fun of the Fair, by Mary Kendall Lee, 
measures 10” x73” and is printed by offset in 
several colours. The text is not in type but 
written in a neat round hand. The illustrations 
are in the style that pleases most children best. 


LGLILILILELITRG, 


‘ Sampson Low 


In two volumes at 8s. 6d. each 
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SUCCESSES 


1945 — 46 
Each illustrated and with 
an Introduction by 
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Volume One contains 


FATHER MALACHY?’S 
MIRACLE 


ZOO IN SILESIA 
WORM’S EYE VIEW 


Volume Two contains 


NO ROOM AT THE INN 
NATIONAL VELVET 
SKIPPER NEXT TO GOD 


All these new plays were 
first presented at the 
Embassy Theatre 


Date Town Hall Time 
2nd Newport Central Hall 7.00 

3rd Bristol Central Hall 6.30 
4th Wembley Town Hall TALIS 
5th Deptford Goldsmiths Hall 7.00 
6th London Covent Garden 3.00 
6th Folkestone Leas Cliff Hall 3.00 

9th Hornsey Town Hall 7.00 
10th Southampton Guildhall 6.45 
10th Walthamstow Assembly Hall 7.00 
lith Eastbourne Winter Gardens 7.30 
12th Brighton The Dome 7.45 
13th Margate Winter Gardens 8.00 
14th Hastings White Rock Pavilion 6.30 
15th Lewisham Town Hall 7.00 
16th Shoreditch Town Hall 7.00 
17th London Royal Albert Hall 7.30 
19th London Central Hall 11.00 
20th London Covent Garden 3.00 
2Ist Watford Town Hall 7.00 
23rd Chatham Central Hall 7.00 
24th London Royal Albert Hall 7.30 
25th London Royal Albert Hall 7.30 
25th Wembley Town Hall 7.15 
27th London Covent Garden 3.00 
3st London Royal Albert Hall 7.30 
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London Philharmonic Orchestra, Ltd., 53 Welbeck Street, W.1 


They are entirely straighforward, well-drawn, 
factual, full of detail and character, and are in 
beautiful bright colours. They give, in 
sixteen pages, a very good idea of what a fair 
looked like in the Nineteen-Thirties, but the 
sounds and smells are not mentioned. 

Balbus measures 10%” x8}" and contains 
forty-eight pages of text on one side, by Oliver 
Hill, and pictures by Hans Tisdall printed in 
many colour offset on the other. It is one of 
the best picture books of any kind that I have 
ever seen, and it is certainly a good intro- 
duction to architecture for children or grown- 
ups. I cannot at the moment recollect ever 
before seeing a book about architecture illus- 
trated in colour. The effect of seeing the 
Parthenon, the interior of Durham Cathedral, 
and the sky-scrapers of New York (to take 
three examples at random) illustrated in 
brilliant colours is startling and exhilarating. 
It may be objected that the colours shown are 
fantastic. But they contain more truth than 
a black and white photograph, and are cer- 
tainly less fantastic than the colours one may 
see in sunlight if one looks. This book is in 
itself a most beautiful thing, and is a reminder 
of what so many people, including some 
modern architects, forget—that colour may be 
an important and beautiful factor in architec- 
ture. It is difficult to draw architecture des- 
criptively without being boring: Hans Tisdall’s 
style combines sound German draughtsman- 
ship with Jean Cocteau’s grace, and is masterly 
in its simplifications of detail. 

The Holiday Train Goes to America, written 
and illustrated by Peter Heaton, measures 
4,%5” x74”, and consists of thirty-two pages, 
mostly illustrations, in many-colour offset. 
There is much less sophistication in both 
the story and the drawing than in most of 
the other books mentioned here, but both are 
first-class. The picture of six railway engines 
having a picnic in the woods is a tour de 
force—but so is the whole book. For none 
of the railway engines portrayed leaves any- 
thing to be desired in qualities of modernity 
or sound engineering practice, and yet all are 
most engagingly, and quite convincingly, 
human. 

Seven Jolly Days is a square book, 74” x 
74", written and illustrated by Klara, and 
printed in many-coloured offset. The thirty- 
two pages are nearly all pictures in a pleasing 
style, with lots of arrows and written explana- 
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tions, just as a child’s illustrated diary ought 
to be. It reads very much like the description 
of a genuine holiday. It describes seven days 
in the Lake District, during part of which 
time, presumably, it rained, and the children, 
who had brains, organised a series of stag- 
gering entertainments for their long-suffering 
elders, from whom they managed to extort 
five and sixpence for Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 
Life being, on the whole, more importrtant 
than books, this book should go only to 
children who are lonely or ill, or for any other 
reason cannot live such fun themselves. It is 
interesting to watch how the styles of con- 
tinental artists coming over to England and 
America are influenced by sojourn in their 
respective adopted countries, and also how 
drawing in these countries is being influenced 
by them. This book by Klara (whose style 
has, I think, the same origins as Trier, Victoria, 
and Susan Einzig, for example) is a case in 
point. Besides appealing to children, it will, 
I think, appeal to anyone who was in Berlin 
before the war and met the good brave few 
still trying to lead a civilised life there. It 
reflects some of their qualities of wit and 
humour. 

Children’s books are important. I wish 
more artists would devote their talent to them. 
And as for parents, let them not be too insis- 
tent on dinner-gongs: the poem ends: 

Let thy young wanderer dream on: 
Call him not home. 

A door opens, a breath, a voice 
From the ancient room, 

Speaks to him now. Be it dark or bright 
He is knit with his doom. 


SADLER’S WELLS. The Rape of Lucretia 
by Benjamin Britten. Libretto by Ronald 
Duncan. 
Reviewed by Christian Darnton 
HE OUTSTANDING PECULIARITY OF MR. 
Ronald Duncan’s treatment of the well-. 
worn story of the rape of Lucretia is his 
interpreting the physical action as symbolic. 
of the crucifixion of Christ. He conveys this 
by the device of two commentators who assume 
the role of a Greek chorus. They act as inter- 
mediaries between the audience and the stage 
characters, explaining the events on the stage 
and the thoughts and emotions of the actors. 
No justification for this interpretation of the 
rape is offered in the opera itself ; though it 
is asserted in the synopsis that the Chorus 
“‘perceive a significance in the rape which is 
greater than itself. They see it as a symbolic 
act in which virtue is defiled by man’s nature 
and is a Cross to Him.’’ This is a most: 
peculiar, not to say idiosyncratic, approach to 
the crux of the Christian religion. And, since 
it is not in any way confirmed by the music 
one is forced to conclude that the attempt to 
invest this historical anecdote with the quality 
of universality fails through its very preten- 
tiousness 
The composer has chosen to rely on a 
string quintet, a wind quintet, piano, harp and 
percussion—thirteen players in all. With this 
combination Mr. Britten achieves some 


remarkable effects. Most notable, perhaps, 
is Tarquinius’s ride to Rome, in which by 
quite simple means he enables one to hear the 
horse trotting, cantering, galloping, swimming 
a river (this is particularly ingenious) and 
galloping on again. No cinema-screen is 
necessary. There is also a delightful fragment 
when Lucretia’s nurse and maid sing an aria 
di mezza carattere as they arrange flowers. 
Broadly speaking, the function of operatic 
music is to heighten the dramatic content of 
the story. If it is the composer’s intention to 
treat the subject realistically, his music will also 
underline the action on the stage. If his 
approach is a purely formal one, the music will 
not follow the action beyond interpreting the 
general mood. It is a matter of choice, one may 
say, as to which approach the composer 
adopts: he may either attempt musical repre- 
sentations of storms, galloping horses, and a 
plangent chord as the knife sinks into the 
victim; or he may assume a more detached 
attitude, as it were, and restrain his music to 
more-or-less formal movements which by the 
character of the purely musical thought and 
construction convey the intended effect. Put 
in another way, the composer ‘‘decides’’ on 
the *“‘romantic’’ or the ‘‘classical’’ approach. 
It is the difference between, say, Gluck or 
Mozart and Wagner or Ravel. It is a choice 
based on alternatives which faces every com- 


This is a problem which does not appear to 
have occurred to Mr. Britten. Alternatively, 
if it did occur to him, he decided to solve it by 
the not uncharacteristic or unexpected means 
of a compromise: he attempts to do both; and 
succeeds, One is sorry to add, in neither. 

The purely formal movements such as 
recitativo secco will not bear a moment’s 
critical listening. The punctuating chords on 
the piano which characteristically accompany 
the recitatives are purely arbitrary not only in 
their sequence but in themselves individually; 
and the Monteverde-like first inversions of 
common chords are as devoid of justification 
as are the interspersed note-clusters in which, 
it may be asserted, any old bang on the key- 
board would have served as well. 

It is less easy to analyse the onomatopoeic 
movements such as the ‘‘horse-sequence’’ 
(to use film parlance) mentioned above. For 
despite having conceded with the utmost 
readiness that in such movements the effect is 
brilliantly obtained, this does not say more 
than praise of the composer’s ability to devise 
evocative noises. Debussy’s Cathédral engl- 
outie is a superb example of evocation which 
is also good music. Antheil’s Aeroplane 
Sonata, written for piano and bull-roarer, also 
evocative, is musical nonsense. Basing judg- 
ment of the ‘‘realistic’’ music in The Rape of 
Lucretia on other known examples of the 
composer’s writing, it can be said with some 
confidence that it is probably musically un- 
sound. That is to say: the actual notes don’t 
matter. 


Furthermore, it may be said that a com- 
bination of thirteen players can be used as 
thirteen soloists and be treated as chamber 
music; or it may be used for mass-effects to 
give the impression of a single unit, or en- 


semble. Again, Mr. Britten tries to have it 
both ways. The result is that there is no 
homogeneity. 


What is, I feel, the most serious criticism of 
the music remains to be stated. It was said 
above that the function of operatic music is to 
heighten the dramatic content of events on the 
stage. There are three climaxes in this story. 
The first is Tarquinius’s decision to take 
Lucretia. The second is the actual rape. The 
third is Lucretia’s confession to her husband 
and her suicide. These are the significantly 
dramatic moments. It is precisely here that 
the music is weakest. In fact, in the rape scene 
tne music stops altogether. For it cannot be 
allowed that two notes on the timpani, re- 
peated throughout Tarquinius’s stealthy 
approach to the bedroom, succeeded by an 
argumentative duet (for Tarquinius’s approach 
to Lucretia is shown more as a seduction than 
a rape—many psycho-pathological points arise 
here) and ending with a crash on a gong as 
the curtain comes down, constitute legitimate 
dramatic music, Precisely the same weakness 
was shown in Peter Grimes, where time after 
time dramatic incidents passed musically 
unnoticed. 

Mr. John Piper’s designs for the sets, though 
not so remarkable as those he did for Oedipus, 
are effective. Mr. Eric Crozier’s production 
is a sensitive one, particularly in his treatment 
of the final anti-climax with which he had to 
contend. 


Writing 
is a Trade 
—it must be learned 


Of course there may be ‘“Born Writers,”’ 
but even they require training.: 


Writing is a trade. An engineer starts 
at the bench, the doctor in the lecture 
room. So to be a competent and suc- 
cessful writer you must go to school. 


Let practical journalists teach you in 
a personal and understanding way by 
post. Write to the London School of 
Journalism (the only School under the 
patronage of the leading newspaper 
proprietors) about its various courses— 
Journalism, Free Lance, Short Story, 
Poetry, Radio Plays etc. Enquire also 
about the new Course in English Litera- 
ture specially written for the School by 
L. A. G. STRONG. 

Under the patronage of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Camrose, Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., 
Sir George Sutton, Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, 
K.B.E., Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., Sir New- 
man Flower, Dr. C. E. M. Joad, M.A., 
D.Litt. Reduced fees. Free Book from 
O.T., London School of Journalism, 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Museum 4574. 


The Two Operatic Successes! 


A Scintillating Comedy of 
Amorous Intrigue. 


‘DON 
PASQUALE 


‘* Perfection of style the possi- 
bility of which one had almost 
forgotten.’’—The Times. 


‘“‘Superb taste and charm 
.... a triumph.’’—Daily Mail. 


Mon., Wed., Fri. at 7 p.m. 


| The Greatest Love-story 
| of All Time. 


‘LA 
BOHEME 


‘* Most vivacious performance 
London has seen for many 
| years.... arresting and re- 
vealing freshness.” 


—The Observer. 


Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 7 p.m. 
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_ Records 


Reviewed by Thomas Sharp 


F THE MANY INTERESTING DISCS ISSUED 

this month space permits mention of 

only the most important major works: 
a symphony, two piano concertos, and a string 
quartet. 


COLUMBIA LX. 949-954. MAHLER: Sym- 
Phony No. 4 in G major. 

This is the most accessible of Mahler’s sym- 
phonies, both as regards content and form. 
It is not as gigantic in conception as his other 
symphonies, does not demand such huge 
orchestral forces and, although no less typical 
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of his erratic and temperamental genius, sets 
fewer problems for the English listener. For 
this reason, the Fourth Symphony is performed 
with fair frequency in London, and has helped 
us to appreciate this product of a long-lost 
Vienna. The issue is therefore opportune, 
especially as Bruno Walter, the devoted 
disciple of Mahler, is announced to conduct 
the work shortly with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. It is he who was in charge of 
these recordings, made by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, and he 
has secured far better results than we have 
been getting from New York recently. The 
orchestra is clear and well-balanced, with the 
dynamics we have a right to expect. It goes 
without saying that the interpretation can be 
taken as authentic. The singer in the last 
movement is Desi Halban, who is quite up 
to the level of this highly satisfactory version. 


H.M.V. DB6303-6. BEETHOVEN: Piano Con- 
certo No. 4 in G major. 

The post-war return of Artur Schnabel may 
not have been a sensation in the popular 
sense, but it was undoubtedly something of 
the kind for those listeners who like great 
music presented sincerely, soberly, with 
thought and intelligence. In these records we 
have the same fine qualities, which com- 
municate themselves through the conductor, 
Issy Dobrowen, to the Philharmonia Orches- 
tra, so that we get a heartening performance. 
The recording is extremely good, with just an 
occasional lack of balance which robs us of 
an orchestral phrase here and there, or distorts 
the tone of a wood-wind instrument. But 
these are minor criticisms of a first-rate issue. 


DECCA K1137-40. GrigG: Piano Concerto. 
It is not long since we had the recording of 
the Rubinstein performance of this concerto 
in front of us, and it must be said that the 
present one loses by comparison. Not in the 
quality of the recording itself, which is in 
many ways more satisfactory than its pre- 
decessor, but for the interpretation. In the 
first movement, Sidney Beer, conducting the 
National Symphony Orchestra, must bear the 
responsibility for the continual slowing down 
of the pace without reason. In the slow move- 
ment, Moura Lympany comes under criticism 
for the same fault, which is carried so far that 
many of the expressive phrases are shapeless. 
The extent of this slowing down can be partly 
gauged by the fact that this recording occupies 
eight sides, while the Rubinstein version, 
without undue haste, covers it in six. The last 
movement, with its natural impulsion, helps 
the conductor and soloist along a little. 
Popular as the Piano Concerto of Grieg may 
rightly be, it cannot stand such sentimental 
treatment. 


H.M.V. 6300-02. BEETHOVEN: String Quartet 
in F major, Op. 18 No. 1. 

Here, in Adolf Busch, we have another artist 
who approaches Beethoven with a serious 
integrity shorn of undue virtuosity. The 
Busch Quartet is not a virtuoso ensemble like 
the Lener or the Flonzaley, whose playing we 
enjoyed for its own sake; rather, the players 
regard their duty as going no farther than the 
faithful presentation of the music in hand. 
And who can ask more? I find these discs 
entirely satisfactory, and the recording is up 
to the standard set by the players. 


Defence of Dryden 

F EXAMPLES WERE NEEDED OF HOW DIFFERENT 

the reactions of two people can be to the 

same play, your reviewer’s impressions of 
Marriage a la Mode and mine would provide 
one. 

Siriol Hugh Jones thinks the play “‘little 
more than average witty period piece’’; I think 
it among the really good comedies in the 
language. She would like to give unqualified 
approval, but cannot; I do. 

Half the comedy of the piece lies in Palamede’s 
utterly and consistently reasonable and logical 
behaviour; game to the last, he even has one 
perfectly reasonable solution to offer after the 
éclaircissement in the fifth act: ‘‘What dost 
think of a blessed community betwixt us four, 
for the solace of the women and relief of the 
men? Methinks it would be a pleasant kind 
of life: wife and husband for the standing dish, 
and mistress and gallant for the dessert.’’ 
And when over-ruled, he is quick to see a 
logical objection to his scandalously logical 
proposal, and withdraws it. Easy cynicism? 
Nonsense! 

Miss Jones has failed to perceive the 
admirable, and satirical, balance of low-life 
realism and high-life heroics (mistresses in 
masquerade against princesses in disguise), the 
high finish and unity of tone which makes 
both believable, the skill and variety in the use 
of prose, blank verse and rhyme as ‘‘ orchestral’’ 
resources and the really unequalled speak- 
ability of Dryden’s English. 

John Manifold. 


** Yesterday’s Literature ”’ 


R. JACK BEECHING’S ARTICLE IN THE 

September issue of OuR Time is a good 

example of how not to interest people 
in books and writing. 

No one would gather from the article that 
one of the chief functions of literature was to 
give delight and pleasure. So long as books 
do this they are alive and life-giving, and he 
would be a bold man who would assert that 
despite its limitations, much of twentieth 
century writing does not give delight in one 
way or another. The fact that six years of 
war have just passed does not invalidate the 
good qualities of pre-war writing and should 
not render us less capable of appreciating them. 

The writer of the article is casting out the 
baby with the bathwater. Again, his classifi- 
cation of types of readers is too simple. There 
can be few who are not an amalgam of all his 
groups and sub-groups. No doubt literature 
will, in the future, as he suggests, deal more 
and more with the average man. Surely it is 
possible to accept and even welcome this 
estimate of likely developments without under- 
rating the achievements of previous genera- 
tions. I for one think it should be the function 
of OuR TIME, despite its title, to stimulate its 
readers’ delight in good writing of whatever 
period. The more catholic our appreciation 
of literature the better we shall respond to con- 
temporary work. 


A. E. Eatherley. 


STUDY A LANGUAGE THIS WINTER 


Learn French, Spanish, Italian, German 
by the PELMAN METHOD. 


ee problem of learning a Foreign Language | 


in half the usual time has at last been solved. 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands 
of men and women to learn French, German, 


Italian and Spanish without any of the usual | 


drudgery. 

By the Pelman method you learn French in 
French,German in German,Spanish in Spanish, 
and Italian in Italian. English is not used at 
all. Yet the method is so simple that even a 
child can follow it. 

Grammatical complexities are eliminated. 
You pick up the grammar almost uncon- 
sciously as you go along. There are no classes 
to attend. The whole of the instruction is 
given through the post. 


Specially reduced fees for all serving and 
ex-service members of His Majesty’s Forces 


It is easy to acquire a smattering of a foreign language, 
but if you must know the language and be able to speak, 
read and write it correctly, the Pelman method is the 
easiest, quickest and most efficient. 

The Pelman method of learning languages, which has 
cow been used for over 20 years with such success, to 
explained in four little books, one for each language: 


French, Spanish, German, Italian 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


You can have a free copy of any one of these books, togeth- 
er with a specimen lesson, by writing for it to-day to :- 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
159, Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
PELMAN (OVERSEAS):INSTITUTES—NEW YORK: 
271 North Avenue, New Rochelle MELBOURNE: 396 
Flinders Lanes. JOHANNESBURG: P.O. Box 4928. 
DUBBAN: Natal Bank Chambers (P.O. Box 1489). 
DELHI: 10 Alipore Road. CALCUTTA: 102 Clive Street 


Wise Mothers safeguard their 
children from the bogey of 
Bronchitis with POTTER’S 
ASTHMA REMEDY. Wonder- 
ful results in ASTHMA, 
WHOOPING COUGH, 
SOLDS, etc., 2/2. ed 


POTTER & CLARKE LTD., Artillery Lane, London, E.) 


| 
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RUSSIAN 


BY THE MODERN RUSSIAN METHOD 
IS EASY, RAPID, EFFICIENT 


THE BARBEAU SCHOOL OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses 


Continuous individual tuition to 
all parts of the world by surface 
and air mail. 


Personal Tuition 


Classes, coaching for examinations, 
conversational groups, etc. at our 
London School 


All under the personal direction of 
teachers trained in the U.S.S.R. 


The School is under the supervision 

of a former Consultant to the 

Kharkov Pedagogical Institute for 
Foreign Languages, U.S.S.R. 


Write for details 
BARBEAU SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN 
(Affiliated to the S.C.R. Education Section) 
Dept. OT, 8, Courtfield Gardens, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W.5 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


+t * FOR BOOKS ¥ *# 


where bookselling is combined 
with speedy, intelligent service 
New and secondhand Books on every 
subject. Stock of 3 million volumes 
119-125 


CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
| Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 


Stories Wanted 


We revise according to the Scientific 
System of fiction-writing and sub- 
mit to Editors on a |5 per cent. of 
sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories arereturned with 
reasons for rejection 


Mention this Periodical 


——_——-— The Sign of SCIENCE and SALES 


BeTISH INSTITUTE of FICTION.-WRITING SCIENCE L?2 


DECENT HOUSE * REGENT ST * LONDON: W'1* 


EARN MONEY FROM YOUR PEN 


either as a full-time or spare-t’:1e writer. 
You can do this by linking up with the 
Author of the most successful book on 
Article Writing yet published. 


My GUIDE TO ARTICLE WRITING 
has now been printed six times—a record 
for a book of this kind-—and readers and 
reviewers alike describe it as the best on 
the subject yet written. I will gladly send 
you a copy on 7 days’ approval. If you 
like it, remit 6s. 6d. to cover cost and 
postage ; if you think it useless, return it. 


Based on the GUIDE I am running a 
Course in Article Writing which is proving 
a remarkable success. A member has just 
written: “*The Daily Mirror published my 
article and are paying me Eight guineas for 
it. This for a 500-word article seems to 
leave no room for grousing !”” 


Full particulars, together with hundreds of other 
testimonials gladly sent on request. 


G. J. MATSON 
ST. IVES, HUNTINGDON 


(1) Please send me, post paid, a copy of A GUIDE 
TO ARTICLE WRITING, on the understand- 
ing that if | do not wish to keep it | can return it 
within 7 days. If | do keep it | will remit 6s. 6d. to 
cover cost and postage. 

(2) Please send me, without obligation, full par- 
ticulars of your COURSE IN ARTICLE WRITING. 


SIGNED 
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HE pharmacist insists on accuracy. Take a “drop’’ of 

liquid, for instance. The gravity-formed “drop”? can 
vary in size, so he uses the “minim”? measure shown 
here. This extreme accuracy is essential when measuring 
potent fluid medicaments, of which the prescribed dose 
may be only one or two minims. Long practice and 
skilled training make the pharmacist a stickler for accu- 
racy and for quality in the goods that ,he dispenses and 
recommends. The pharmacist’s advice is always sound. 


Ask his opinion of 


Futhymo 


TOOTH PASTE 
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ULV OEWOLFE - OLGA SAW JUAN 
rns «Must BY IRVING BERLIN 
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